



for a free sample of the most intriguing floor in the world— Tessera Corlon. 

Write Armstrong Cork Company. 6002 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada. Dept. 20-S, Box 919, Montreal, Quebec. 

Tessera Corlon is one of the famous (A)'mstrong vinyl floors 




WKAT IS A MILWAUKEE BEER? 

A Milwaukee beer is one brewed ui Afilu'aukcc. And. like Wnnoni Syrup, 
Door Counly Clu-rries or Oregon Apples . . . beer brewed in Milwaitkec has earned 
a reputation of traditional greatness. 

It*s true, -syrup, cheriies. apj^les, come from many parts of our great nation 
other than V'ermonl. Door County and Oregon . . . just as do many beers. How- 
ever. when you ASK for anti FiXPECO' a Milwaukee b<'('r. whether you live in 
California. Florida. New York oi- wherever, please remember this . . . 

There is only ONE Genuine ^^iKvaukee Beer that is brewed 
OXLY in Milwaukee and exported to all corners of the country 
. - - and the world. This beer is MILLER HIGH LIFE. 

Back in 185.5 the brewery founders discovered that Milwaukee was ideally 
located to produce the centuries-old recipe of Miller High Life that was once the 
pride of royalty. Here the finest brewery in the world has been built ... to take 
advantage of the natural C|ualities for brewing that exist here . . . the clean crisp 
air, the ])ure cold water, the old world craftsmanship, the abundance of fine grains. 

Like any fine product, renowned for its ]>lace of oiigin, Miller High Life 
retains and protects its reputation as a true Milwaukee beer. As a result, we may 
not brew the most . . . but our beer will continue to be "THE FINEST Iw\BEL 
ON ANY TABLE!" 

Look f<ir, ask for. enjoy Miller High Life . . . the beer that is nol brewed 
on an a-sscmbly line basis, just anywhere, hut hand-crafted and gently aged only 
in Milwaukee. Let this beer be a gay, refreshing reminder that quality and 
craftsmanship .still flourish for you! 
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IN HONOR’S OLD OFPICE: THE ABANDONED TOOLS OF REPORTERS' TRADE 


the gin 
that 


made the 


martini 


famous 

still makes it best 
whether you like it 


The history ot ihe Martini is 
closely linked tviih the history of 
Gordon’s Ciin. For it was the 
subtle dryness and delicate flavor 
of Gordon’s Gin that inspired 
the creation of the Martini . . . 
and accounted for ihcsubsc<|uent 
fame of this classic (otkiail. 

First distilled in 1769, (iordon’s 
Gin is still traditionally distilled 
for authentic London Dry Gin 
Cjuality. Thai’s why . . . the Gin 
that made the Martini famous... 
still makes it best! 



S ports Ii.lustrated’s Honor 

Fitzpatrick presides over a .staff 
of reporters and writer-reporters {see 
maslhead) whose first duty is to make 
sure that facts we print are correct, 
stories are true, names are right. 
Needless to say, this operation of 
check and double check, inquiry and 
discovery, involves more than one 
telephone or two. So it seemed ap- 
propriately symbolic during our just 
completed move to the new Time & 
Life Building to photograph these de- 
tached phones in the office Honor 
Fitzpatrick left behind her (aiore). 
For they were the ones which, as last 
week’s issue began to close, her staff 
in the old Time & Life Building at 


9 Rockefeller Plaza had been dialing 
some 300 times a day. When the is- 
sue closed for good, a whole new set 
of dial.s was spinning above the Ave- 
nue of the Americas (at 50th Street) 
as if nothing had happened at all. 

What had happened was a logis- 
tical play more complicated than 
the quarterback option, executed so 
well that the entire New York edi- 
torial force reached its goal line two 
blocks away without a fumble or a 
whistle being blown. Actually, we 
still have the same telephone num- 
ber (JUdson 6-1212), and our new 
mailing address is much like the old 
one: Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, K.Y. 



IN NEW OFFICE: HONOR-AFTER DEPLOYING HER STAFF TO NEW PHONES 
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Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Change of addreas requires three weeks' notice. Please name magazine and 
furnish addreas labd from a recent issue, or state exactly how magazine is addressed, include postal zone 
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Cover: Betsu Snite ^ 

Poised, sophisticated and — on 
occasion — ruthless, this wil- 
lowy racer troin Vermont is 
one of the American girls who 
could dominate the Alpine 
ski events at Squaw Valley. 

Painii’iff bu Daniel SrhivarU 


Next week 



► The appealing Bedlington 
terrier represents a breed that 
has proved impervious to the 
dangers of dog shows. Other 
dogs have been less fortunate. 
Virginia Kraft explains why. 


► Soccer is far and away the 
world’s most popular sport. 
A picture essay by Brian Seed 
reveals the spirit and fascina- 
tion of this fast-moving game 
as played in Great Britain. 


► Hong Kong is a city totally 
oriented to Che water. Carle- 
ton Mitchell investigates its 
boatways and byways in a 
story part travel, part yacht- 
ing and part Oriental exotica. 


Sports Ili.ijstrated published 
weekly hy TIME fnc., 540 
Mo. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. This issue is published 
in national and rcgiunal edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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Some old hockey players on Long Island make 
sure their sons are taught the right game 

24 Should Chicago Have All the Fun? 

An argument for giving all major league cities 
the benefils now found in otily one 

30 Sugar’s Show Goes On 

A visit with Fighter Ray Robinson, whose defeat 
has 7iol ended his act. By Gilbert Rogin 

34 Young, Cute, Deadly 

Primed to end Europe’s domitialioji of Olympic 
ski events are (he girls of the U.S. team 

40 Olympic Buffet 

A bounty of fine eating and sunny California 
hospitality await visitors to the Winter Games 

52 A Wet and Windy Clambake 

Foul weather and high spirits again marked the 
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Five fabulous automobiles taught A. W. Miller 
that the road— open or crowded— is sport 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


It waF? a quiet week around the country 
with most major teams out of action, for 
the exam period. But there were some 
good games and promise of many more 
to come as the season moves this week 
into its second half. 

THE SOUTH 

Auburn produced as complete a rever- 
.sal of form in one week as anyone is likely 
to see all season. On Tuesday the Tigers 
defeated Georgia Tech, ranked sixth 
nationally, 66-59, but on Saturday went 
flat against a so-so Georgia (8-6), lost 
68-59. Against Tech, Auburn sent up but 
39 shots, scored with 23. Again-st Georgia 
— which had set a school scoring record 
earlier in the week by boating Stetson 
97- 72 — Auburn hit with only 28% of its 
shots in the last half, just one basket 
in the final eight minutes. Eastern Ken- 
tucky, apparently on its way to its sec- 
ond straight Ohio Valtey championship 
(6-0 in league, 10-3 for season) knocked 
off Tenne.s.see Tech 76-67, .Morehead 
State 106 80, before losing to North 
Carolina State 58 50. Western Ken- 
tucky was dropped by Xavier (Ohio) 
76-66, righted itself by beating Bowling 
Green 85-61. The top three: 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (16-1) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (14-2) 

3. NORTH CAROLINA (9-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas A&M, leader of the Southwestern 
Conference and highly regarded in the 
wire service polls, got a bad game out of 
its system and still managed to win. Fre- 
quently committing floor mistakes and 
sinking only 30.7% of their shots, the 
Aggie.s beat a very cold Rice (the Owls 
made only 19% of their shots) 61-43. 
Baylor continued its domination of Texas, 
downed the Longhorns 68-62, for the 
fifth straight lime. In the only game in 
the Border Conference, Arizona Stale 
scored 10 points in the last four minutes, 
beat Arizona Tniversity 71-61. The top 
three: 

1. TEXAS A&M (12-1) 

2. SOUTHERN METHODIST (10-4) 

3. NEW MEXICO STATE (13-3) 

THE WEST 

litah .Slate, playing its starting five for 
all but a minute and 45 second.s of the 
game, staved oIT faligue, beat Montana 
83-74 for its fourth straight Skyline Con- 
ference victory. Cornell Green mixed 
jump shots with layups, scored 25 points 


for the Aggies. Utah brushed past Brig- 
ham Young 76-69. Colorado State’s Chuck 
Newcomb, held scorele.ss in the first 
half, sank 25 points, led the Aggies to 
77-63 win over New Mexico. Idaho 
State zipped past Western State on suc- 
cessive nights 70-52 and 78-52. A small 
but scrappy Air Force team dominated 
the backboards, defeated Wyoming 57- 
53. Seattle, not the team it once was 
with Elgin Baylor, won a rough-and- 
tumble game from Montana State. 102- 
93. The top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (14-1) 

2. UTAH STATE (14-2) 

3. UTAH (14-2) 

THE EAST 

Villanova, spotting a chance to rise to 
the top in the East with NYU idle, won 
both of its games as casually as a gentle- 
man doffs his hat. Getting good rebound- 
ing from George Raveling and 40 points 
from John Driscoll, usually not a big 
scorer, the Wildcats beat Seton Hail 94- 
66, Penn 71-58. Earlier in the week Penn 
moved out of the Ivy League and defeated 
ice-cold Temple (20 for 70 from the floor) 
50-47. Five points in the last 95 seconds 
by Len Wilkens helped Providence up- 
set heavily favored St. Joseph’s 64-63. 
Dartmouth used its entire squad of 15 
players, beat Springfield 75-58 for its fifth 
straight win. Army (9-3' picked the 
wrong year to renew an old rivalry, lost 



RIDING piggy-back on Georgia Tech’s 
Wayne Richard.s (52), Auburn’.s Henry 
Hart scores as Dave Denton misse.s ball. 


to vastly improved St. John'.s 78-64. 
St. Bonaventure's shooting Stith broth- 
ers, Tom and Sam, flipped in 106 points 
(Tom 56, Sam 51) as the Bonnies de- . 
feated Gannon 91-74, Canisius 70-67. 
.^igain.sl bitter rival Canisius, St. Bona- 
venture came from 1 1 points behind with 
six minutes left, moved to their seventh 
straight victory before the largest Buffalo 
crowd (11,1011 in three years. Manhat- 
tan pounced on Adelphi 80-59, Siena 
69-52. The top three: 

1. VILLANOVA (12-1) 

2. NYU (9.2) 

3. PROVIDENCE (lO-S] 

THE MIDWEST 

Ohio .Slate, moving blithely ahead in the 
Big Ten race, beat Purdue 85-71 for its 
fourth straight league win. The much 
publicized first meeting between sopho- 
more Jerry Lucas and Purdue’s high- ' 
scoring sophomore Terry Dischinger 
ended in a draw with Dischinger scoring 
32, Lucas 27, but Lucas sat out the last , 
8:42 of the game. When asked if he 
thought his team would go through its 
league season undefeated, Ohio State 
Coach Fred Taylor said, “Why that > 
hasn't happened in our league since Il- 
linois had the Whiz Kids (12-0) in 1943.” 
The current Illinois team matched Min- 
nesota’s 29 field goals, lost 77-70 when 
officials called 21 fouls against the Illini, 
only nine against the Gophers. Five 
nights later Minne-sota played North- 
wf-slern at Evanston, lost 62-61. Cin- 
cinnati’s Big Ooh!, Oscar Robertson, , 
had his worst night of the year and as 
bad a night as any in his whole college 
career, scored only 13 points as the Bear- 
cats slid past Duquesne 61-58. Bradley * 
followed its upset of Cincinnati with a 
win at the Chicago Stadium over Notre 
Dame 86 65. The Irish had a miserable j. 
week, losing earlier to Detroit 68-61. It 
was their fifth loss and all of them have 
been on the road. Kansas, hoping to 
stay in contention in the Big Eight, lost » 
twice — to Oklahoma Stale 62-49 and 
Iowa Slate 72-60. League-leading Kan- 
sas Stale boosted its record to 5-0 with a 
68-66 defeat of Iowa Stale. DePaul 
stopped .Miami (Ohio) 81-79. The top 
three: 

1. BRADLEY (13-1) 

2. CINCINNATI (l4-1) 

3. OHIO STATE (12-2) 

THE PROS ^ 

For Che eighth time in 10 years the East 7 
lieat Ihe West in the NBA’s annual .411- 
Star Game, 125 115. Before 10,421 par-*' 
tisan fans at Philadelphia’s Convention 
Hall, Wilt Chamberlain scored 23 points, 
pulled down 25 rebounds, took the most-^ 
valuable-player award. Other stars: the 
East’s Dolph Schayes, 19 points, Bill 
Sharman 17; the West’s Jack Twyman 
(see jiage 10) 27, Elgin Baylor 25. 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE auESTiON: Is the official 
AAU attitude toward ama- 
teurisrn outdated? 


GEORGE R. 
BENEDICT 

Evansville, Ind. 
Business manager 
Courier & Press 

Yes. A large segment of the people feel 
that the AAU rules are too stringent, 
that they draw too fine a line between 
amateurism and professionalism, that 
they do not make clear what money a 
man can receive and still remain an ama- 
teur. A star athlete should get enough 
to permit him to live at a top hotel. 




KELLUM JOHNSON 

Dallas 

Farmer president 
AAU 


No. The people who understand the rules 
and their purpose are very much in ac- 
cord. We permit a $15-a-day allowance 
for room and board. That’s plenty, and 
we oppose the payment of larger sums. 
In colleges, officials deny that they give 
athletes any more than their conference 
allows. I believe them. 

conti'nited 


The ‘PICK’ of 



Completely Remodeled 

Now sparkling new from lobby to pent- 
house, the 800-room Belmont Plaza 
offers discriminating guests the same 
friendly service and accommodations 
that have become traditional in all 
Albert Pick Hotels for over a quarter 
century. Here you will enjoy finest 
food and beverages, air conditioning, 
and television in every room. On your 
next trip to New York, “Pick” the best 
—the new-all-through Belmont Plaza. 

Phone Plaza 5-1200 Tchlype KY 1-3877 


NO CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 12 



• for 


ploHS 


ahead 




Albert Pick Hotels 
and Motels 

Bifnilngharn, Ala. . . .Pick-Bankhead 
Chattanooga, renn... Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago. Ill Pick-Congress 

Cincinnali, 0 Pick-Fountain S(]uare 

Cleveland. 0 Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs, Colo .-Alberl Pick Motel 

Columbus. 0 Pick-Fort Hayes 

Dayton. 0 Pick-Miarni 

Detroit. Mich PicJr-Fert Shelby 

East Lansing. Mich.. .Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick-Georgian 

Flmt. Mich Pick-Duiant 

Hunisville, Ala Albeit Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla.. . , Atbeil Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis. Mirn.. , Pick-Micollet 

Mobile, Ala Alberl Pick Motel 

Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

Nev« York. N Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford. Ill Allieil Pick Motel 

SI. Louts, Mo Alberl Pick Motel 

SI Louis. Mo Pick-M.irk Twain 

SI Louis, Mo Pick-Melbourne 

South Bend. Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, 0 Pick-Foit Meigs 

Topeka. Kans Pick-Kansan 

V/ashington. D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, 0 Pjck-Ohio 


Free Teletype Resarvations may ba made at any Albert Pick Hotel or Motel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-60, 20 North bacAier Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HOTBOX foutinued 



Hxiil I for ^I'wo . . . ><orris — the charming idea 

origizjated by Norris for all twosomes w)io were made for each other. And 
it’s love at first sight when you see the colors, the prints, the fabrics and 
the thoughtful tailoring of these Norris Casuals. There’s I 
no nicer way to say 'T love you” than to share a pair! I 
Norris Mfg. Co. — the shirt tailors from Taylors, S. C. 



AVERY BRUNDAGE 

Chicago 
Prc:<idetit 
fiilemational 
Olympic CommiiUc. 


N(j. Amateurism, or the love of and devo- 
tion to the task at hand rather than the 
reward, is the quality which is essential 
to succes.s in every field. If i.s a thing of 
the spirit, The world would be a sorry 
place without it. Amateurism is not al- 
ways understood but it caimtA be out- 
dated. 



HOWARD MITHUN 

Vice-president 

Star 

ii?ul Tribune 


The rules are not outmoded, they’re out- 
maneuvered. T’d like to see the athletic 
scholarship eliminated. Athletes .should 
be treated like all students. They should 
go out and fight for the honor of making 
the team. The best football team 1 ever 
saw at Minnesota was made up of pure 
amateurs. 



Play the world famous 
I and benefit 


penfold 


from these 
exclusive advantages 


Uitetcelled dislance-unequalled durability of the finest playing 
qualities-highest efficient compression. 


Truly 100% liquid center— This liveliest of centers 
assures shortest time of shape recovery and con- 
sistency of perfect balance. 

Thinnest -Toughest Cover— Imported Bolata is re- 
fined, romi>ounded, and formulated at the Penfold 
factory, permitting larger core, impact to reach core 
more quickly, resiliency, and extreme resistance to 
cutting. 

Pioneers in Development— Over 55 years of golf ball 
engineering and research experience. 

Unique Identification — Only the PENFOLD has the 
attractive CARD IDENTIFICATION marking 
that permit instant recognition. Smart and neat in 
appearance. 


American size PENFOLDS conform to U. S. G. A. specifications, 
Penfold is the world's finest ball. Try three and see! 


PENFOLD GOLF BALLS, INC. • 34 South 17th Street . Phila. 3, Pa. 



ANDREW B. SHELTON 


Abilene, Texas 
Executive vice- 
presidenl 
Roporter-News 


Sure, it’s outdated. T compare the pub- 
lic attitude towards amateurism to that 
towards I’rohibition, when the sale of li()- 
uor was prohibited, but everyone bought 
what they pleased. Amateur rules, as set 
down by the A AU, are as unrealistic as the 
Prohibition law, and people don’t hesitate 
to violate them. 


ROGER H. FERGER 

President and 
piihlishir 

Cincinnali Enquirer 



Yes. Those who are making and enforc- 
ing the amateur rules are doing so with 
the view of a bygone era. These rules are 
no longer realistic. Enforcing them is akin 
to living in the past. They .should be 
changed through an agreement with other 
countries to coincide with the views of 
the majority. 


■\I.S2 
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A gallon of regular gasoline, 
Linus! And it is official! On Experience Run, U.S.A. over every 
single mile of U.S. numbered highway in the country, a fleet of 
new Ford Falcons averaged a tight-fisted 28.44 m.p.g. Some 
drivers got as high as 35.6 m.p.g. (Show-offs!) This figures out 
to less than a penny a mile. All this . . . with room aboard for 6 
big people . . . luggage and all. (Gee Linus, it hardly pays to 
walk any more.) rohOM\i\(>N.iA<ri^fl^fcr6'uiii^any^ 


EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 
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Now RCA VICTOR 
brings you 





Conteoiporury- 
styled Mark 14 con- 
sole. Maximum 
music power output 
-58 watts. 6. 
speaker Panoramic 
Sound System. 
Matching compan- 
ion speaker or 
" T 0 1 a 1 • S 0 u n d ” 
.speakers, extra rnsl. 
Stereo A M-FM radio 
is included in the 
Mark 14-D. 




Mark 16, iransi- 
tional-styled 2-iu-l 
console, includes 
"Sw iiig-nu t,” de- 
tachable speaker 
system. Superb 
KCA Victor -1. 
speaker Panoramic 
Sound Sy.slem. 
Maximum m usic 
power output — 24 
watts. "Tnlal- 
Sfuiiid” speakers, 
slight extra cost. 



Contemporary- 
st\ led Mark 22 con- 
sole. Maximum 
music power output 
— 24 watts. 4- 
speaker Panoramic 
Sound System. 
Mateliiiig compan- 
ion speaker or "To- 
tal-Sound” SS2 
speakers (shown), 
extra cost. Mark 
22-D has Stereo 
AM-FM radio. 



Transitional-stvied 
consulette Mark 32. 
Maximum music 
power output — 17 
watts. 3-speaker 
Panoramic Sound 
System. You can 
add the matching 
cotnpanion speaker 
nr a pair of '’Total- 
Sound” SSI speak- 
ers (shown) , for 
slight extra cost. 
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Superb French J'rovincijl Mark l-l. Maximum Music Hnwcr Output — 58 watts. 6-speaker I’aiinramic Sound System. Matcliing 
Com|>aiiiuti Speaker or new "Total-SoutuF' speakers (SS.’^ shown) extra co&i. Stereo .AM-F.M radio incliideil in Mark l.'3-U. 


Total-Sound fills the entire room— wall to wall, floor to ceiling— giving you 
the most glorious new high-fidelity stereophonic sound you've ever heard! 




TOTAL-SOUND 
gives you liigli-lidelLty 

-Icrpo siiunil. Hall 1o 
Hall, floor to ceiling . . . 
eteryuheri' in i/if r'loni. 
You no longer have lo 
sit in front of voiir sell 


Now get the fidelity of custom components 



Deluxe 4-spfcil "Fli'aiin" 
Action" I- lunger « it(i 
aiilnmalic "last record'' 
aiii|ililier sliut-uf]. 



New 2 - in-1 ''Super- 
chargeci Chassis’’ com- 
bines 2 aniplilicrs on 1 
compact chassis. 



l.i,fihtH'i.-iglil, L>«lanc'cd 
tiiiii.- arm gi\es nptiimim 

levs record near. 



New 2-in-] pickup plays 
monophonic or slt-reo- 
phonic.. . DiuMKind stylus 
on models shiiHti. 


For over lialf a century. RC.A A irTnr has 
It'll the wnrltl in tlie ri-pruduclion nf 
siHincl. .And iht'st' are tlit' (iiifsl iii^tru- 
iiu'iits wc'vtr V(‘l produced - in both 
quality and perfonnaiice. 

For here. RC.A A'iclor lias proiliiccd 
Llif iiltiiiiiilc in lii"li fidelity totm.- 
SULNi) STKKEO. Yoli don't have to he an 
expert to appreciate it. \olliinp l<i as- 
semhle. Jii>l >il hack and eiijov it! 

Rfi.A Vit;lor TOTAI.-SOI'.nd STEKEO gives 
you liigli-liilelity. wide-sepaiationstereo- 
plirmic sound in ererv inrh of the room! 
\\ ith this newKCiA Y'ietor multi-ehaiinel 
system you no longer neetl to ril riglit 
in front of tlie console. In lact. you can 


place the console ««vn7icrc in the room. 
’riiink of the Hexihility tliis gives you in 
furniture arranging! 

Tlipsesiiperh RFA VicTor instruments 
are uticjite.-tioiiaMy the must versatile 
in tlie world! You can. of course, get 
the multiple-speaker console alone. To 
this voii can adtl a companion s)ieaker. 
Or. (or the ultimate in liigli-fidelity 
stereo, add twin "total-.sol mi" speak- 
er?. I lY as easv as plugging in a light cord ! 

Here, sureh. i-^ the last word in stereo 
— slereii that plays all records belter . . . 
even your old favorites. RCA Vietor 
TOT.\i.-suiM) HttKEO is rcaHv and riglit 
. . . right now! From 


® RCA VICTOR© 

THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

Nai'laila. list Alice shown, opt. with dealer. Sliinily hlfthei Far West, South. Price end spetUiulionssubiaol lo ohanpe wilhoul notice. 
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but not on your bourbon 



8 

years old 


Walker's 

****I6HT BOL'KBON 


Walker’s DeLuxe is aged in 
charred-oak casks for eight long years , 
twice as long as many other 
bourbons. Its extra years make 
it extra mellow. 


SlRAIGHr BOURBON WHISKEY • 8 YEARS OLD • 86.B PROSE • HIRAM WALKER I SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SCOREBOARD 


faces in the 


A roundup of Ihe sports information of the week 


SKIING — Running through ih? foggy mists 
of a Swiss mountainside at Si. Moritz. 
Penny Picou, ii lop U.S. Alpine hope for 
Squaw Valley (see page Si), took a spill in 
the International While Ribbon downhill 
race, wound up with her right knee and 
ankle packed in ice bags, herself tucked in 
bed. Not overly concerned. Penny expects 
to follow example of fellow Olympian Betsy 
Snite, who recovered quickly from 'recent 
knee injury, finished White Ribbon races 
with combined score second only to U.S.’s 
Beverly .Anderson. 

In Vermont’s Stowe Cup races, ex- 
Dartmouth student Chick Igaya of Japan 
who announced retirement from skiing last 
November, returned under pressure of 
friend.s, won .slalom race, finished second in 
over-all scoring to Stowe's .\rvin Moriarity. 
Igaya’s destination: Squaw Valley. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASKETBALL — BO, S'TO.V, leader in NBA Eaelern 
Division atandinsa; ST. l.OUlS, leailer tn H’e*(rrn 
Dimi'on. 

DICK CARyTAKFR, MinneapolU Lakers’ r.. 
foot .i-inrh guard and fonr-lime NBA Atl-Slar, 
traded tn .Vew Vorlr Knickerbockers for veteran 
flay Felix and S25,000. 

BOATING— COM ANCHB, 40-/»f>/, red-hulled yairl 
ownal by Jack Price of Minrni, Fin., braced cold. 
i/'ct iron ?J-iiiile .^fiami-lo-Cal Cay race 

with corrected lime of li):lS:i5. 

BOBSLEDDING — MONTf and RENZO 
AI.VBRA, Italy, unprecedented fovrili irorld (wo- 
man championship, Cortina D'Ampezzo, Italy. 
U.S. pair, Stan lienham. Lake Placid, N.Y., 
and Charles Pandulph, Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
placed fauTik. 

BOX\NQ — ALVARO GUTIERREZ, Mexico, deci- 
sire S-roiind KO over iVetlenreight .4r( Aragon, 
who thereupon announced end to Id-year box- 
ing career, in Los .Angeles. 

DENNY .MOYER. Portland, Ore., S-round KO 
orer Pat Lowry, Cleveland, for tSrd win in i!i 
starls, icellerweighls, Seattle. 



TA.v JOE HOK. 22-ypar- 
old Indonesian who 
last year became U.S. 
national badminton 
champion, won Toron- 
to Strathgowan inter- 
national -shuttlecock 
tournament, a tune-up 
for defease of his title 
in U.S. in March. 


TRACK & FIELD -Parry (VBrien, a 27- 
year-old California banker, credited to his 
account another world record for the indoor 
shotput. In Los Angeles’ first indoor meet 
(.see page H), O’Brien heaved the leather- 
covered Ifi'pound hall 6(1 feet 1 inch, to beat 
the world mark he made la-st February in 
New York by 11*^ inches. 

Next night in Washington. D.C., Duke 
University medical student Dave Sime 
sprinted 70 yards (at 10 yards a second) to 
tie his American record, felt a slight twinge 
high in his left thigh. Sime. hobbled bv in- 
juries before, discreetly withdrew from fur- 
ther competition that night (and perhaps 
for the re.st of the indoor .season) to save 
himself for the Olympics. 

FOOTBALL— Owners of the 12 team.s in the 
National Football League spent a frantic 
week in Miami Beach trying to select (in 
16 ballots) a commissioner to replace the 
late Bert Bell. At first there were two can- 
didates. Austin Gunsel, acting commission- 
er since Bell's death, and Marshall Leahy, 
attorney for the San Francisco 49ers, Since 
neither man was able to win the neces.sary 
nine voles, compromise candidates entered 
the picture. The betting-minded Miami 
Herald reiiuced it to a “eommissinner’a 
morning line.” Early sample: Gunsel 4 to 
5, Leahy 2 to 1, Edwin .•Anderson of the 
Detroit Lions 8 to 1, George Marshall of the 
Washington Redskins 20 to 1, and Joe 
Uonoghue, Philadelphia Eagles executive, 
-10 to 1. Even the name of Happy Chandler, 
ex-baseha!l commissioner and now Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, got a call. 

BOXING Sugar Ray Robinson, after long 
absence from title competition, during 
which time be lost, by inaction, his middle- 
weight title in all but two states, lost a 
Li-round decision and the re.st of his mid- 
dleweight crown to 2!*-year-old Paul Pen- 
der of Brookline, Mass, (.vcr page SOi. If 
Pender can heat Robinson again in the 
scheduled reinatcb he can look forward to 
a crack ut Gene Fullmer, champion recog- 
nized by the other 48 states. 

Heavyweight Eddie Machen supplieil the 
punch of Ihe week when a tape worked 
loose on his glove, snapped Zorn Follcy a 
mean one over Uie right eye during what 
was otherwise a boxing version of the Har- 
vest Moon Ball. Nevertheless, hapless Ma- 
chen lost the San Francisco fight after 12 
round.s in three-quarter time, even lost 
money when obliged to fork over $270 
to fulfill his rematch guarantee to Folley. 
Said Folley of the dreary exercise: "'Nv 
could fight If) times and it would come 
out the same." 


FIELD TRIAL — d-yeor-old while- 
and-liver male pointer, oiened 6k S. H. Tircden- 
burgh of Montgomery, 41a., winner for third 
time, open all-age slake, doth annual Oeurgiu 
field /rials, lyaynesboro, Ga. 

GOLF— A5.V VENTURI of Palo Alto, Cali/., tM>.- 
OaO Bing Croshij (onrniiwieni with 2!lft for 7i 
holea. Pebble Beach, Calif. 

MICKEY WRIGHT. San Diego. Calif., third 
straight Sea Island Ladies Open with Bk-kote (o(aI 
of tI9, Sea Island, Ga. 

HOCKEY — .MONTREAL first. DETROIT second, 
TORONTO third in NHL standings. Last week's 
scores: Chicago S, Boston I; Montreal II, New 
York 2: Detroit 5, Boston 2; Chicago 2, New 
York I; Boston 3, Toronto H; Afonireaf 4, DetroU 
2; Montreal 3, Chicago 2; Detroit 2, New York 
2; Boston 11, Toronto 2. 

HORSE RACING -.STRATMAT, SSk.SOO Hoyai 
Handicap,! ki miles in t :i0 1 15, byhalflength over 
Open View, Hiolvah. Georgs Gibb up. 

FLEET N.ASRULLAH, $28.00/1 San Paagual 
Handicap, 1 1 /Id mitee in 1:1,1 2/S, by head over 
Linmold. Santa .Inila. Johnny Longden up. 

SIL VER SPOON, $23,000 Santa Maria Handicap 
forfi/lieeand mares, I I /Id miles in I :i2 3/5, hy I ^ 
lengths over La Plume, Santa .4ni(o. Eddie 4r- 

'baLLY .ache, $18,800 Hihisr.u.s Slakes, df., in 
}:0S .3/5 by siz lengths over Francis S., Hialeah. 
Bob Ussery up. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — JACK 

BR.ABHAM, world champion driver, J50-»iife 
Lady Wigrain Trophy rare, with record SO-mph 
average in Cooper Climar, Christchurch, N.Z. 
WALTER SCHOCK and ROLF .MOLL, Germa- 
ny, first in week-long Monte Carlo rally, in Mer- 
cedes, with 110 penalty poinls; Don Delling, Beth- 
el, Conn., and irifiiawi Dadd, .Amherst, Ohio, only 
American team among TU to finish, 47(6 in Volro, 
wilh i/,dJ7 penal/y poin/s, Man/e Carlo. 


SPEED SKATING TAM.AHA RYLOVA, Russia, 
world reeorrf lOd.lie poinls fur u-nmeu’s 51)0, 
1. 000, 1,500 and 3,000 meters, .-Kma 4/n, Kaztkk- 


swiMMiNG — tW retail team '.CHUCK BITTICK, 
LA.MCE LARSON, DENNIS ROUNSA VELI.E 
and BOB MOULTON), SOO-yard freestyle relay 
American record in 7.-J7.', .Mercury Invitation- 
al meet, Los Angeles. 

JOHN KONRADS, .-I iintrnfio, tHO-yard world 
freesliilv recant in 2:01.9, Sydney, Atisiralia. 
DENNIS GOLDMAN. Peabody H.S., lOO-yard 
6i<((cr^S in .55.6 for national high school renird, 
Pi(/ii6iirK6. Pa. 


MILEPOSTS — D/St); SpaniK/i .Matador .MAN- 
UEL JI MEN EZ, 33, squat, daring exponent of 
dime-novel bulljighting, in Janmieii plane crash. 
Known as Chicuein 1 1, Jimenez was the antithesis 
of bullfi'iht classicist .Antonia OrdOhez, filled his 
fights full of circus tricks (Ai» favorilr and most 
exploiteil puss was done without looking at the 
bulli, could always be depended upon to supply 
aefion and ezcilemenl, if not art, for years has 
been mast Spaniards' candidate fur “iitalador 
mast likely to be killed in ring." 



GENE KOTL.AREK, 19, 
University of Minne- 
sota sophomore and 
1958 North American 
ski jumping champion, 
soared near-record 248 
feel at Isbpeming. 
Mich, trials to lead the 
youngest U.S. Olympic 
team qualifiers ever. 



PETE CIMINO. 17. 6- 
foot 2-inch Bristol. Pa. 
HS basketball forward 
whose past high score 
was mere 34 points, hit 
for 114 (41 field goals, 
26 free throws) in one 
game, just six points 
under schoolboy rec- 
ord set in 1953. 



crowd , . . 

TRAUDL HECHER. 16- 
year-old Austrian skier 
who fortnight ago won 
women’s Hahnen- 
kamm title, was equal- 
ly impressive in Au.s- 
trian Nationals, win- 
ningcombined title be- 
fore packing up for 
U.S. and Squaw Valley. 



HENUt SAl.AUN, 31. 
Frenc.b-horn Bostoni- 
an, successfully de- 
fended his Cowk-s Cup 
squash racquets title 
for the fourth straight 
year, defeated Charles 
UlTord of N ew York 1 5 - 
10, 15-6. 15 -9 at Man- 
hattan'sHarvardClub. 



EP LEE, 54-year-old 
New Yorker, defeated 
Stanhope Adams of 
Chicago to finish with 
six victories and no de- 
feats and retain his na- 
tional amateur three- 
cushion billiard cham- 
pionship. at New York 
Athletic Club. 



At lx 

rni.ON'EL JOHN' MCEW- 
AN, 64, All-America 
and coach (1923 25) 
at West Point, who in 
1913 kicked off first 
Army-Notre Dame 
game, wn.s honored by 
Touchdown Club of 
New York for his serv- 
ice to football. 
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alert, Stokes still cannot speak. A.s Twymun recites the al- 
phabet, Stokes nods at certain letters to .spell out his words. 


JACK TWYMAN of tho Royals stands by Maurice Stokes’.s bed- 
side in Christ Hospital, Cincinnati. Though he is mentally 


Photographs by Art Shay 
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A BRAVE MAN 
AND A GOOD FRIEND 


When Basketball Star Maurice Stokes was paralyzed by a brain 
injury, teammate Jack Twyman became his steadfast support and 
inspiration. Now there is hope Stokes will walk again 
by JEREMIAH TAX 


M aurice Stokes, former AH-Ameripa basketball 
player and star of the Cincinnati Royals profes- 
sional club, went to a game last weekend with his one- 
time teammate. Jack Twyman. It was the first time he 
had left Christ Hospital, Cincinnati since he contracted 
encephalitis two years ago. 

The moving story of the relationship between these 
two men begins the night of March 15, 1958 when, re- 
turning to Cincinnati from a game in Detroit, Stokes 
collapsed on the plane. Only the quick action of a stew- 
ardess in giving him oxygen kept him alive until he was 
’•ushed to the hospital. The illness, commonly called 
sleeping sickness, is believed to have been caused by a 
blow on the head Stokes suffered when he was knocked 
to the floor in a game a few days earlier. He lay in a 
coma for six weeks. When he regained consciousness, 
he was in total paralysis. 

In the months since, as the pictures on the following 
'pages show, Stokes has made remarkable progress to- 
ward recovering control of his 6-foot-7, 240-pound body. 
From immobility, his muscles as taut as steel cables, he 
,has fought his way to a stage where he now has halting 
use of arms and fingers. At first unable to utter a sound, 
he now can approximate most vowels; the more difficult 
^consonants will take longer to achieve. He has been 
greatly helped by three selfless nurses— Lillian Sampler, 
Velma Mitchell and Eleanor Jones — and Physiothera- 
pist Charles Eliopulos. 

But Stokes's determination to struggle through each 
day’s painful sessions of therapy has been the chief rea- 
son for his steady improvement. When Eliopulos applies 
•his full strength in the effort to loosen a knee or hip 
joint, the pain drives sweat from every pore of Stokes’s 
body and helpless gasps of agony from his clenched 
jaw. But, hour by hour, he comes back for more, and at 
the end of each session he and Eliopulos are limp and 
exhausted. He works endlessly with rubber balls and an 
t^lectric typewriter, forcing twisted, reluctant fingers to 


Associated Press 



BEFORE ILLNESS STOKES (12), TWYMAN (10) PLAY FOR ROYALS 
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BRAVE MAN conll)H(cd 

obey the commands of his brain. He 
lies for hours submerged in a huge 
Hubbard Tank, which is really an 
oversized whirlpool bath, while the 
circulating water loosens ever so slow- 
ly the muscles and joints. And now, 
finally, he endures the steel and leatli- 
er braces holding him upright while 
he fights for movement through pres- 
sure of his arms on parallel bars. 

Much of the time, Jack Twynian is 
by Stokes’s side, by turns stern and 
sympathetic, coaxing and encourag- 
ing him to continue the struggle. 
These two were together on the Roy- 
als for several years; Stokes, one of 
the best rebounders in basketball, 
would gel the ball and Twyman, one 
of the best shooters, would put it 
through the hoop. After the first few 
days of Stokes’s illness his savings 
were exhausted, and his parents, who 
live in I’iltsburgh, were unable to han- 
dle the many complicated problems 
of his care. Jack Twyman simply took 
over. From the status of friend, stirred 
by a teammate's plight, he became, 
literally, Stokes’s keeper. He had him- 
self appointed Stokes’s legal guardi- 
an, has supervised all his affairs since 
and spends hours, every day he is in 
Cincinnati, at Christ Hospital. 

The physician in charge of Stokes’s 


rehabilitation, Dr. Ben Hawkins, has 
served without fee, but hospital bills 
still run to about $75 a day for round- 
the-clock nursing care, drugs and 
tlierapy. Twyman and a Cincinnati 
lawyer, Walter Beall, have arranged 
for most of this to be paid by Ohio 
State Workmen’s Compensation, but 
there are many incidental expenses, 
and, if all goes well, the time will 
come when Stokes will no longer be 
eligible for state aid and will go home 
to Pittsburgh. There is reason to 
hope that Stokes will soon be able 
to walk with the help of crutches. 

To provide for the day when 
Stokes must support himself, Twy- 
man has devoted himself to raising 
money through voluntary contribu- 
tions, benefit games and various bu.si- 
ness deals. Once, for example, he per- 
suaded an Altoona, Pa. tomato-sauce 
manufacturer to donate 1,000 cases, 
which Twyman then sold to a food 
chain for $4,700. Many other indi- 
viduals and corporations have con- 
tributed to the Stokes Fund, and a 
steady stream of dimes and dollars 
from ordinary fans continues to ar- 
rive at Christ Hospital, In all, Twy- 
man has raised more than $40,000. 
One anonymous letter to Twyman 
said, ‘‘Where but in this country could 
I, a Jew, send money to you, a Catho- 
lic, to help a Negro‘?” 




FORMING VOWELS. Speech Therapist 
Hazel Drexler breathes sounds and 
shapes Stokes’s mouth to matdi hors. 




STOKES TENSES AGAINST EXTREME PAIN AS THERAPIST ELIOPULOS PRESSES HIS KNEES APART AND DOWN TO EXERCISE HIP JOINTS 


PECKING LABORIOUSLY at electric typewriter under Nurse Sara- sling. An excellent form of therapy, typing also offers Stokes 
pier's watchful eye, Stokes aims his fingers with the aid of a the hope that he will soon be able to write to his well-wishers. 



SHUFFLING DOWN hospital corridoF in 
his braces, Stokes is helped by Therapist 
Eliopulos {hidden) and Nurse Mitchell. 


ITRiuMPHANT oveF thc pain of braces, 
Stokes stands unaided between parallel 
bars, can hold position for few minutes. 




DEEP ATTACHMENT to Twyman has led Stokes to Ca- 
tholicism. Here he takes instruction from Father John 
Campbell, principal of Cincinnati’s De Porres High School. 


PAYING BILLS and handling all of Stokes’s mail, which is 
sent first to him, Twyman is kibitzed by Lisa, 2J'2, and 
his wife Carole. Letters often contain money for Stokes. 




LEAVING HOSPITAL foT first time, Stokes sets out with Twyman to 
see Royals play Warrior.s. Doctors believe he will soon walk aided 
only by crutches, and Stokes vows he will play basketball again. 
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BOB SKENE SWINGS 
THE BIG MALLET 

Pholograpk by Phil Dalli 


Against a backdrop of tight-packed desert palms, Amer- 
ica’s lU-goal polo great, Bob Skene, rode out with some 
fellow Californians last week to take on a team of French 
polo buffs. Exuberantly pressing the opposition, as in 
his mallet-waving charge above, he led an Eldorado 
Polo Club team to victory over the visiting French Ba- 
gatelles at I’alm Desert, Calif. The craggy-faced Skene, 
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5, whose rating equaled the lO-goal handicap of the 
vhole French team, used a one-goal player and two 
inranked teammates to complete his squad. 

It turned out that he needed the help. The Bagatelles 
leld Skene to five goals in a tense, seesawing match 
hat wasn’t decided until the last seconds of the last 
hukker when Skene whacked home his fifth score for 


an Eldorado victory, 10-9. The closeness of the match 
pleased both the French, who were playing on borrowed 
horses, and the Americans, who were enjoying a three- 
week role as international polo hosts. Said Frenchman 
Claude Terrail, owner of the celebrated Paris restaurant 
Tour d’Argent (ratings: three stars in the Guide Mi- 
chelin, one goal in polo): “It’s the spirit that counts.” 
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SNATCHED FROM THE JAWS 


WONDERFUL WORLD Continued 



PURPOSEFUL ANDY DWYER of the Bcaver Dam Juniors puts on a 
burst of speed. Andy, 12, is son of Yale Footballer Martin Dwyer. 


AT FACE-OFF Coach Alien Betts, who once played for Yale, 
then for The St. Nicholas Club of New York, tosses puck 


O i.D IVY hockey players are as common as hard 
clams along the suburban North Shore of Long 
Island. Until a few years ago all of them were haunt- 
ed by a single horrid thought: their sons might grow 
up to be basketball players. 

It seemed only too probable. Basketball, a game 
played in the comfort of steam-heated gymnasiums, 
is far more suitable to the uncertainties of Long Is- 
land weather than outdoor ice hockey and is vastly 
preferred as a winter sport by the public and pri- 
vate schools in the area. To snatch the younger gen- 
eration from the jaws of probability, two former Yale 
rink men, Estate Manager Allen Betts, ’31, and In- 
surance Broker Peter Guernsey, ’44, now devote part 
of each winter week to coaching the young in hockey 
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OF BASKETBALL 


at the Beaver Dam Winter Sports Club’s artificial 
rinks in Locust Valley. 

The club itself was founded in 1916 by the grand- 
fathers of today’s young players to furnish winter 
sport to grownups. Its junior division was organized 
by Betts and Guernsey in 1957. The youngsters, 
ranging in age from 9 to 14 and now numbering more 
than 70, are divided into two groups. The upper, or 
A, league is made up of more skilled players, who 
wear uniforms and play against teams from similar 
clubs in Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Long Island. 

The B league is made up for the most part of their 
kid brothers, who play intramurally— and perhaps 
play all the harder because their nondescript uniforms 
still consist of whatever Mom can find in the closet. 

Pholo/jTai)}is by Leovurcl Kamnler 



\ 


between Bucky Weekes and Andy Dwyer in a drill. Both 
dream of making the varsity themselves one of the,se days. 



WATCHING THE BIG BOVS, aged 12 to 14, the 9-to 11-year-olds 
of the B .squad stand at the ready, awaiting their turn on the ice. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Golf Lesson for a Politician 

<<l\/rY WIPE makes the friends for 
the family: I make theenemies,” 
says J. Bracken Lee, former Gover- 
nor of Utah. At one time or another 
he has done battle with the U.N., 
foreign aid, federal income taxes and 
even schoolteachers. But Lee, now 
the freshly elected Mayor of Salt 
Lake City, never knew how many 
enemies he could really make until 
last week when he decided to close a 
city golf course before it ever opened. 



Mayor Lee started innocently 
enough with a crusade to cut the 
city’s budget. Amidst much public 
applause he rescinded city pay raises 
and lopped off employees. Then, 
heady with success, Lee discovered 
that $35,000 was going to be spent 
to finish a new 18-hole public golf 
course. He bade city commissioners 
stop further work on it. Told that 
$215,000 had already been spent and 
that the course was 86% completed, 
Lee was adamant. 


Any duffer could have told the 
mayor what would happen next. Golf- 
ers phoned, wrote letters and invaded 
City Hall in person to tee off on 
Mayor Lee. 

“He doesn’t play golf or he would 
not do such an insane thing,” cried 
perceptive golfers. (Lee fishes, hunts 
and shoots trap.) 

Giving ground slightly, the mayor 
scheduled a public hearing last week. 
Five hundred citizens jammed the 
hearing room while another 100 stood 
in the hall. “Looks like the first tee 
on Sunday,” said a spectator. 

Mayor Lee arrived tight-lipped, 
was greeted with boos and hisses, was 
obliged to listen as he was told the 
facts of golfing life in Salt Lake 
City: roughly 200,000 rounds of 
golf were played on the city’s three 
courses in 1959; waiting time is two 
hours on weekdays, and reservations 
are a must on weekends; moreover, 
the city courses made a $46,000 
profit last year. 

“The city has more urgent needs,” 
Mayor Lee suggested lamely. “Let’s 
study the matter further.” 

But the city commissioners, more 
sensitive to the sporting mood than 
their executive, had heard enough. 
They joined, an emphatic foursome, 
in voting to complete the new course. 
Mayor Lee had to retreat. 


They Said It 

DOLPH scHAYES of the Syramse Nationals, after hearing Wilt Cham- 
berlain’s new rock ’n’ roll record: "I hope he sells a million copies. Then 
maybe he’ll quit basketball." 

JOSEPH DONOGHUE, ince-prcsident of the Philadelphia Eagles, object- 
ing to Marshall Leahy as National Football League commissioner: "Listen, 
that Leahy wants $75,000. We can get Eisenhoioer for that." 

jtMMY POWERS, voice of TV at the Paid Pender-Ray Robinson fight, 
when Fugar Ray threw jjunches after the ISth-round hell: "It's hard to 
hear the bell up there; there’s a tremendous amount of smoke here in 
Ro.slon Garden." 


Any duffer could have told him: 
J. Bracken Lee had got himself into 
an unplayable lie. 

Choate’s Boat 

rpHE New York Boat show closed 
Sunday after record sales and or- 
ders of $32 million, an increase of 
18% over last year’s record sales and 
orders. Contributing to the boom was 
Joe Choate, manager of the New Y ork 
show for the past 11 years. Carried 
away, Choate decided to buy a boat 
himself, a 14-ioot sloop for $1,075. It 
is the first he has ever owned. “I guess 
I always had too many chances to 
use other people’s boats,” he said. 

It’s 1960 All Right 

rnuR week’s headlines were full of 
familiar names — names that made 
headlines through the 1950s, even the 
1940s. But the news about them had 
a special sound. Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, pushing 40, came back to the 
ring after a Jong la 3 'off and lost his 
middleweight title to a lad of 29. Sam 
Snead, 47, made the news by catching 
a handsome bass in Lake Okeechobee 
— he was letting a lot of younger fel- 
lows go after the $50,000 Crosby 
Open in California. Ted Williams, 41, 
got into the papers in Boston: it was 
chilly, miserable weather, and an old 
neck pain was bothering Ted. If the 
pain keeps up, he won’t play ball this 
year, Ted said. Yes, it was 1960, all 
right. 

It was a week in which major 
league ballplayers opened their mail 
and studied their new contracts. Stan 
Musial, 39, of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, was asked to take a cut (from 
$100,000 to $80,000). Musial, man- 
fully, said the cut was overdue. “In 
fact I’m glad to sign this contract,” 
he said, “because a couple of times 
in the past the Cards have had me 

continued 
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Filter spins and cools 




THE BEST TASTE YET IN A FILTER CIGARETTE 




A new way to serve Scotch 


S COTCH fanciers for years have en- 
joyed King’s Ransom in highballs 
and cocktails. But now, we recently 
learned, they are also serving it in a most 
imaginative way — after tiinner as a light 
liqueur. 

Wc warmly approve. King’s Ran.'om 


has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Highland 
Malt Whiskies arc the very best of all 
the basic types of Scotch. 


Enjoy King’s Ransom through the 
evening, but do try it after dinner as a 
liqueur. You’ll find King’s Ransom won- 
derfully versatile. 


huported solely by Clenmore Distilleries 
Coiiipdiiy, Louisfillc. Kentucl^y 
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sign for more than we agreed upon 
orally. This year I thought I’d be 
kind to them.” 

Philadelphia’s veteran pitcher, 
Robin Roberts, hid whatever else he 
must have felt when he said: ‘T have 
to admit I deserved to be cut. It 
wasn’t a tremendous slice, and for a 
man who lost 17 games and won 
15, it was justified.” Whitey Ford of 
the Yankees was resigned to a cut 
but wasn’t asked to take one. Al- 
though he lost 10 games while win- 
ning 16 (“Who did I beat? Kansas 
City and Washington!” he grumped), 
he was promised the same salary as 
last year, $35,000. “The first thing 
I did was look for a stamp,” said 
Ford. “I wanted to sign that con- 
tract and get it back before they 
changed their minds.” 

But one man’s winter can be an- 
other man’s spring. It was all sun- 
shine and crocuses, for instance, for 
Larry Sherry, 24, of the Dodgers; he 
got his pay doubled for winning the 
World Series for Los Angeles. And 
for Harmon Killebrew, 23, about all 
there was last season to the Washing- 
ton Senators’ firepower (42 home 
runs) ; Killebrew got more than double 
his 1959 money in a contract calling 
for $22,000. And for Cleveland’s 
Rocky Colavito, 26, who tied Kille- 
brew for the American League home 
run title; he was offered a raise from 
$28,000 to $33,000. 

Colavito, however, doesn’t impress 
as easily as Sherry and Killebrew, and 
he sent back word his signature was 
really worth $40,000. Any Cleveland 
schoolgirl with an autograph book 
would probably agree. 


The Belly Series 

S OME football people call it the 
winter Belly Series. A racing writ- 
er calls it the annual Steaks Race. Call 
it w'hat you will, the sports banquet 
season is at its peak, and medals, 
honors and anecdotes are pouring 
forth. Herewith a conscientious selec- 
tion of the quips having greatest 
success: 

Early Wynn, the White Sox pitch- 
er, has a strong line ready whenever 
he is introduced as “a guy who 
wouldn’t give his own mother a good 



“All SOO are dead?" 


pitch to hit.” “Mother,” says Early, 
“was a hell of a hitter.” 

Jim Whatley, baseball coach at 
the University of Georgia, is telling of 
his undergraduate days with Sports 
Announcer Mel Allen at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama: “As a freshman 
outfielder, Mel would run in on a 
fly ball shouting T’ve got it,’ and 
then drop it. But Mel majored in 
English. When he was a senior, and 
better educated, Mel would run in on 
a fly ball shouting T have it,’ then 
drop it.” 

One of the stories on the Texas cir- 
cuit belongs to George Wright, sports 
news director of Baylor University : “A 
bishop and a football coach arrived 
at the pearly gates together, and the 
bishop w'as nearly ignored while the 
coach was greeted with a lavish pa- 
rade and carried to a throne. ‘If you 
do that for a football coach,’ the bish- 
op asked, ‘what do you do for a bish- 
op?' ‘Nothing,’ replied the guardian 
of the gates. ‘We get a bishop a w'eek, 


but that’s the first football coach 
we've had.’ ” 

But by general consent, the best- 
received speech in Texas, maybe any- 
w'here, has been the short address of 
welcome that Blackie Sherrod, sports 
columnist of the Dallas Times Herald, 
delivered at a Texas Hall of Fame 
luncheon. Said Sherrod: 

“I am indeed grateful for this op- 
portunity to rise and welcome you, 
particularly since I have always ad- 
mired greatly the men being induct- 
ed into the Hall of Fame, since two 
great teams, Syracuse and Texas, are 
present, and also since the program is 
long and this is the last chance I'll 
have to straighten my shorts.” 

The Pin Spotter Reaches London 

mnE CROWD was there to bowl 
but it was not precisely the kind 
you might expect to see in a Midwest 
shopping center on Saturday night. 

continued 
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There was a detachment of trumpet- 
ers from the Queen’s Life Guards. 
There were at least a dozen peers of 
the realm on hand. There was a 
blonde film star named Carole Lesley 
in a very low-cut evening dress who 
obliged by stooping agreeably low 
over a bowling ball. There was London 
Soccer Star Danny Blanchflower 
and a covey of his colleagues. And to 
roll out the first ball — encased in 
shining gilt— there was famed Sir 
John Hunt, the brave British briga- 
dier who organized the first con- 
quest of Mount Everest. And last, but 
never least, there was Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. (who would be addressed as 
Sir Douglas except for the annoy- 
ance of being a U.S. citizen) to drop a 
sentimental tear because he had 
“once worked as a pin boy at Watch 
Hill, R.I. and earned half a dollar an 
afternoon.’’ 

Thus, last week, American-style 
bowling made its debut in London. 
The American Machine and Foundry 
Company, whose automatic pin spot- 
ters have long since done away with 
pin boys and helped to work a social 
revolution in U.S. bowling, hopes to 
make considerably more than Sir 



Douglas' half a dollar from its ven- 
ture. It has done a quarter-million- 
dollar face-lifting job on North Lon- 
don's old Super Cinema and rechris- 
tened it Ten Pin Lanes, replacing its 
seats and moldy plush with gray 
wall-to-wall carpeting and lamp- 
shades fashioned in the shape of balls 
and pins, equipping what was once 
the auditorium with 14 gleaming al- 
leys with an automatic spotter at the 
end of each one. 

As soon as Ten Pin Lanes is a 
proven money-maker, AMF hopes to 
turn ownership and management of 
the British lanes over to local private 
enterprise, collecting its own profits 
by lease of machinery and equipment 
as it does now all over the U.S. 

“By the time we get to the end of 


1962,’’ said AMF’s British manager 
George Lord, “England will be cov- 
ered with bowling lanes. I’m con- 
vinced it’s going to be a palliative to 
all the evils we have in the world 
today.’’ 

Boxing for Gentlemen 

TirHiLE Londoners were devoting 
' * themselves to a celebration of 
bowling's glorious future (see above), 
other sports fans were attempting to 
revive the great past of pugilism at a 
boxing tournament in Oxford, The 
tournament was the first to be held by 


the Pierce Egan Boxing Club, an or- 
ganization of Oxford and Cambridge 
amateur fighters. 

The club, founded a year ago, was 
conceived by an Oxford medical stu- 
dent and named by Neil Allen, box- 
ing writer for The Times of London, 
in honor of his great 19th century 
sportswriting predecessor. Pierce 
Egan was the author of Boxiana and 
creator of two of the most popular fic- 
tional fist-fighters of the English Re- 
gency, Corinthian Tom and Jerry 
Hawthorn, better and more simply 
known to history as Tom and Jerry. 

“We wanted,’’ said Allen, “to bring 


WHY SHOULD CHICAGO 


TIKE IT OR NOT, the major league 
baseball fan of today is forced to 
be monogamous— or to put it another 
way— faithful to the league of his 
city’s choice. Only in Chicago can a 
fan be happily polygamous and enjoy 
the live baseball of both leagues. 

Of course, it didn’t used to be this 
way. But there is no point in lingering 
long over the grand old days when 
there were two teams in St. Louis, two 
in Philadelphia, two in Boston and 
three in New York (if you count 
Brooklyn). The 1960 major league 
schedules are published this week, and 
they spell out these offerings: 

The customary 154 games of league 
play for each team; two All-Star 
games, on the 11th and 13th of July; 
a creeping increase of night baseball 
(602 games out of 1,232 will be at 
night this year, as compared with 558 
out of 1,232 last year). 

You will be able to watch a good 
deal of the schedule on television, 
though there are some who think that 
baseball is really too large to squeeze 
into a TV screen. And you can see live 
major league baseball in 15 different 
cities, which is all to the good— if 
you’re satisfied to see the players of 
just one league (ecceept in lucky Chi- 
cago, of course). ' 

Willie Mays will continue to be a 
stranger to the fan in his old home- 
town of New York, barring a World 
Series between the San Francisco 


Giants and the Yankees. Again bar- 
ring a Series between the Yankeesand 
Giants (or Dodgers), West Coast fans 
will have no glimpse of Mickey Man- 
tle. And if anyone doubts that the 
West wants the Yanks, he has only 
to remember the 93,000 fans who 
thronged the L.A. Coliseum when 
Stengel’s boys played the Dodgers 
last season to honor Roy Campanella. 

But why shouldn’t interleague 
games become a regular part of the 
season, with the results counting in 
each league’s own standings, just as 
they do in professional football? The 
public would enjoy it. “I kind of lost 
interest in baseball when Boston be- 
came a one-league city,’’ said one 
Boston fan last week. “If they sched- 
ule some interleague games, a lot of 
us would go back to the ball parks,’’ 
said another. “It would be the great- 
est thing in the world,’’ said an adver- 
tising man from the Midwest. 

And the fans aren’t the only ones. 
In Boston the head man of the Amer- 
ican League is himself an enthusiastic 
proponent of interleague play. Un- 
like his counterpart in the National 
League, Warren Giles, who humphs 
that “The leagues should remain sep- 
arate entities,’’ President Joe Cronin 
of the American League even has a 
plan ready for interleague play. It 
involves adding one extra team to 
each league. Then, as Joe says, “With 
a ninth team in each league there 
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back into boxing the genuine spirit of 
the Amateur Gentleman, fighting for 
fun.” 

This sentiment was worthy of the 
club’s immortal patron, who wrote of 
the favorite sport of England's Re- 
gency bucks that it served “to keep 
alive the principles of courage and 
hardihood which have distinguished 
the British character and to check the 
progress of that effeminacy which 
wealth is too apt to produce.” 

In Egan’s day, besides gathering 
in meadows to watch the heroic bat- 
tling of such great pros as Daniel 
Mendoza the -Jew, Tom Cribb, Jack 


Slack and Martin the Bath Butcher, 
many a young lordling, including the 
poet Byron, took to the ring himself 
to fight as a Corinthian amateur. In 
line with this tradition, the Pierce 
Egan Club’s first president is the 14th 
Duke of Hamilton, a famous flying 
peer who was once Scotland’s ama- 
teur middleweight champion. 

Among the club’s younger Corin- 
thians are a Bombay-born Cambridge 
engineering student named Inder 
Mirchanandani, who fights as a ban- 
tamweight: Charles MacKenzie Hill, 
a law student who, as a former ma- 
rine, earned a reputation as '“a toff 


who can give ’em all a fight,” and an 
American Rhodes scholar named 
Kris Kristofferson, who describes a 
livid sear over his eyebrow as ‘‘50% 
boxing, 50% football.” 

In Oxford Town Hall before a ca- 
pacity crowd that included the Duke 
of Fife and the Lord Mayor, the Egan- 
ites last week took on some of the 
Royal Navy’s best boxers. The Egan- 
ites wore peacock-blue shorts secured 
in Regency fashion with a black bow 
at the back. Her Majesty’s naval rat- 
ings wore ordinary trunks and won 
the matches 5-4. 

contimied 
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would be one team idle every day of 
the season, so the idle teams could 
play each other on those days. In 
this way every National League team 
would play every American League 
team at least one series during the 


season. It would give fans a chance to 
see the greats of each league.” 

Joe’s plan may not be the precise- 
ly right one. But with or without ex- 
pansion, the schedule makers should 
have enough imagination to pair off 


one National League team with one 
American for an interleague game, 
somewhere, every day. Given the gla- 
cial pace of change in baseball this is 
perhaps too much to hope for by 
1961. But maybe by 1963. . . . end 
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But over port after a dinner that 
lasted until the early hours of the 
morning, P. Ingress Bell, M.P. and 
onetime Oxford boxing captain, made 
the Kganite defeat sound almost like 
a triumph. “We box,” he said, “be- 
cause we like to, because we believe 
that this noble art has a lot to con- 
tribute to the British character. We 
are one of the last residues of the 
Corinthian spirit.” 

Against Tedium in Tennis 

"OEPORE the meeting of the U.S. 

Lawn Tennis Association in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. broke up last week, 
newly installed President George 
Barnes took a step to liven up the 
game. He appointed his Chicago 
neighbor Ralph Wescott to head a 
committee whose general mandate 
reads: “Make tennis a more interest- 
ing spectator and participant sport.” 

Among other things, Wescott’s 
committee will consider certain rules 
changes that might encourage longer 
rallies. They will also consider mov- 
ing some championship play off the 
hallowed grass courts and onto clay 
or composition. 

As the amateurs prepared to pon- 
der these radical notions, they found 
themselves suddenly and happily 
faced with a valuable assist from an 
old rival, professional promoter Jack 
Kramer. .lack announced that one- 
half of the matches in his 1960 pro 
tour will be played under his own new 
rules, which will outlaw service aces 
by requiring a rally of at least three 
strokes before a point can be scored. 

“We believe,” said Kramer, “that 
tennis audiences will enjoy a display 
of all-round tennis.” Against the tedi- 
ous “power game,” Jack has uncorked 
an ace of his own. 

Showdown in Mike's Place 

Tt’s no ordinary day when Mike 

Gilardi attracts a standing-room 
crowd to his bar at Kentucky and 
Washington streets in Petaluma, 
Calif. But then the California State 
Wrist Wrestling Championship is no 
everyday event, as Gilardi and all 
Petaluma well know. Accordingly, 
Mike turned his bar into an arena for 


27 of the best wrist wrestlers in the 
West the other day, and his beer taps 
never had it so good. 

Wrist wrestling, better known 
nationally as hand wrestling, is an 
elementary matter between two men 
facing each other across a table, often 
in a bar. Each places an elbow on the 
table and, after clasping the other 
man’s hand, strives mightily to push 
his opponent's forearm from proud 
vertical to abject horizontal. From ab- 
ject horizontal the loser’s forearm is 
usually lifted to signal the bartender. 

The sport got a firm grip on Peta- 
luma six years ago when a local cow- 
boy, bored with pitching steers over 
the corral fence, began inviting all 
comers to wrist wrestle. Once he lost, 
the cowboy went back to his steers, 
and for the past two years the cham- 
pionship has been held by Earl Hager- 
man, 23. Hagerman earns his living 
in nearby Santa Rosa interviewing 
applicants for retail credit, a form of 
wrestling in itself. His other creden- 
tials include a compact build, 5 feet 
8 inches, 190 pounds, and massive 
hands. 

The challenger in this year’s cham- 
pionship match was Bert Crosby, a 
200-pound, 6-foot telephone lineman 
from Ukiah, Calif. Crosby’s hand is 
half an inch shorter than Hagerman’s, 
but Crosby used it expertly as he 
strained up through the tournament 
brackets. Eventually, sitting solemn- 
ly before Hagerman, he looked the 



The duffer, stroking from the rough, 

Had divot dirt in sleeve and cuff. 

When a.sked if he’d improved his round. 
He said, “I think I’m gaining ground.” 

—Dan Heilman 


perfect man to upset the champion 
and carry the title home to Ukiah. 
But Hagerman, fresh and rested (the 
champion is excused from the pre- 
liminaries), chewed a stick of gum 
and waited almost casually for the 
“go” signal. 

At the signal, the steely grip of the 
champion closed around the chal- 
lenger’s and began to force Crosby’s 
arm back. But as the 280 spectators 
in Mike Gilardi’s bar opened their 
mouths to roar for the quick finish, 
Crosby marshaled all his reserves, 
puffed his cheeks, popped his eyes 
and pushed Hagerman’s arm straight 
up. The wrist-wrestling champion- 
ship of California hung in exquisite 
suspense. Then Earl Hagerman re- 
membered the shirt he was wearing: 
a red-and-black sleeveless number his 
recent bride had given him “to defend 
my title in.” His enormous right arm 
quivered once, quaked twice, swept 
through a quick 90® arc. Bert Crosby, 
after just 3H seconds of play, was 
a goner. 

Crackdown on Show-offs 

Tt smacked of exaggeration but 

it was close to the truth when an 
Atlantic Coast Conference basket- 
ball coach said after a recent game: 
“We really put on a show. I was off 
the bench 143 times, and the other 
coach was up 142.” 

Commissioner James Weaver of the 
ACC last week took note of the way 
coaches have been storming their way 
onto the floor, shaking their fists at 
referees and generally making bores of 
themselves. From here on, ruled Wea- 
ver in a pioneer decree, the schools of 
fist-shaking coaches in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference will be penalized as 
follow's: first offense $100; second of- 
fense (in the same season) $500; a 
third will result in a coach’s being 
banned from conierence games. Offi- 
cials who fail to impose these penal- 
ties when called for, added Weaver 
with a deft touch, will look for work 
in some other conference. 

Said Wake Forest's Coach Bones 
McKinney, an outstanding jump-up- 
man: “It’s a pity when a man’s water 
bucket is at one end of the bench and 
he can’t get to it.” end 
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Fhotogrnphcd Ui Paris jor Arrow 


Wlicrever you go... you look better in an Aitow shirt 



The rooftops of Paris inspired Arrow to design its 
woiideiiul Patterns <)\ /■’cn 15 plaids. Styled in France 
with a continental Hair, these s|)ort sfiirls give you 
your exact sleeve leriglh — whatever your collar size, 
Wash and Wear ... all D.'iN RI\ ER 100% cottons. 
Sanforized fabrics for permanent fit. Tan -witli blue . . . 
or black. ... or white. Long sleeves, 5.05; short, 5.00 
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See Lineolris new 
“town- ear” distinetiveness 




7.960 Lincoln adi’ancrs in luxury are tylnfird by the 
colorful richness of its neiv inferior fabrics and the 
gleaming functional beauty of this new instrument 
panel, with its handsome row of high-visibility dials. 




Ti.c formal "town car” elegance of the brilliant new Lincoln 
promises a uniquely luxurious car. And e\erytliing about this 
niagiiillccntly built new Lincoln keeps that promise to the 
letter. Its gleaming new instrument panel. Its rich new fabrics 
and soft, supple leathers. Its tremendous spaciousness, un- 
matched by any other six-passenger automobile in the world. 
You will discover that in every conceivable way, this is the 
finest Lincoln in forty years. Your Lincoln dealer proudly 
invites you to inspect it at your earliest convenience. 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LINCOLN 
FOR 1960 

77/e finest Lincoln 
in Jortij ijears 




Sugar’s Show Goes On 

Ray Robinson lost his middleweight title for the 

fifth time the other night, but he isn’t bowing out just yet 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


I ’m such a blessed man,” Ray Rob- 
inson is fond of saying. “God’s 
given me Sugar Ray Robinson.” Rob- 
inson’s original name was Walker 
Smith Jr. “I gave it away where I 
started at,” he says, ‘‘a skinny kid in 
a hole of a basement gym. I wasn’t 
old enough to fight but this Robin- 
son was and I took his name. I meant 
to give the guy’s name back, but . . 
The Sugar part he earned. “‘Sweet- 
looking boy you got there,’ man told 
my manager, George Gainford. ‘Sweet 
as sugar,’ George told him.” And, 
'‘doucemeni, doucemeni,” Gainford 
would cry up to him from the corner 
of the ring in years gone by. 

But not last week in Boston, where, 
fighting with the desperate, jerky vio- 
lence of a character in an old silent 
film, Robinson lost his middleweight 
title, for the fifth time, to Paul Pender, 
a fireman from neighboring Brook- 
line, Mass. 

The decision was split, but if Rob- 
inson thought it unfair he did not 
complain. When Gainford denounced 
the judges in the dressing room, Rob- 
inson put up his hand. “Hey, George,” 
he said, softly. “Sometime they’ll 
give us the better of it. I fought the 
fight I wanted to fight but I couldn’t 
do the things I wanted to do. Evi- 
dently I didn’t hurt him.” 

“That isn’t Ray Robinson in there 
tonight,” a fight manager had said 
at ringside. Will Robinson be in there 

Photograph by Lee FTiciUander 

SUGAR RAY, who.se life is a performance, 
returns the applause in bis Harlem caf^. 


another night? He is entitled to a re- 
match within 90 days if he wants it, 
and he said he did. “I been a winner 
and a loser,” Robinson has said. 
“Other people lose, they go crazy. I 
always moved ahead.” Moving aliead 
or back-pedaling, losing or winning, 
Robinson remains one of the most 
fascinating men in sport, flamboyant, 
egocentric, an artist. 

Robinson is 38 (or 39); he gets in- 
jections of B 12, iron and liver and 
drinks a cup of steer’s blood every 
day, but he refuses to believe he is 
vanishing, that he is playing with 
half a deck. 

“He’s my brother,” says his sister 
Evelyn, “but I don’t know which 
way he’s going. He’s playing hop- 
scotch. You can’t take Robinson for 
granted. But anything he gets, he 
deserves.” 

“He’s a very daring boy,” says his 
mother, Mrs. Walker Smith. “Hate 
for anyone to tell him what to do, 
not to do. Got that from me. The 
older he gets the more he wants to 
prove he isn’t. Look the same. If I 
didn’t know he was older, I wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

“So help me, God,” says Robinson, 
the hot dog, the erowd-pleaser, “I’ve 
gotten older but I don’t see any dif- 
ference. I got so much ham, man. 
They got to kill this ham to stop me. 
Whenever there’s a crowd, you catch 
me out there. When nobody’s there, 
nothing happens.” 

“There's a scripture,” says Evelyn. 
“ ‘But what shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and 


lose his own soul?’ ” She is talking 
about Robinson. “I don’t know. 
Maybe he didn’t have a soul or may- 
be he didn't have time to show it to 
me. He was my brother but I didn’t 
ktiowliim. He’sdifferent now. He’s got 
humility.” 

There is one image of Robinson as 
a suspicious and arrogant man. It is 
an image shaped by those who have 
tried to do business with him and 
found him an intractable if capri- 
cious bargainer. He is acutely sensitive 
to the harsh fact that Negroes and 
boxers are exploited, that it requires 
great wieldings of moxie to survive. 
“I was born in poverty,” says Rob- 
inson. “I know what it is to need. 
Whatever’s due me, I’ll stand up and 
fight for.” “We’re both Taurus,” says 
Evelyn, “bull-headed, stubborn, but 
we help people in trouble.” 

Indeed, Robinson is impulsively 
generous. “I’ve seen so many poor 
people all over the world,” he says. 
“They’re destitute. I can’t say no. 
I’ve got tenants three, four months 
behind in their rent (Robinson owns 
a number of apartment houses]. 
What am I going to do? Women, they 
have to work, support children. I met 
an old woman — Mom— in this barbe- 
cue place fumbling through pennies 
to eat those greasy ribs. I brought 
Mom into my club, introduced her to 
the crew. At least I know she eats. 
She must be up in her 70s.” 

Robinson also feels he has been 
fingered by God. “People say, who 
are yovV’ he says. “But I just know 

eontinneel 
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SUGAR RAY covliniied 

I’m a blessed man. The man upstairs 
picked something for me to do. They 
can’t beat that man up there, man. 
He’s my man.” The Robinson reli- 
gion has to do with thanksgiving and 
charity. It is not inconsistent, he 
feels, with the desire he expressed the 
other day to cruise through the West 
Indies on a yacht ‘‘with a couple of 
broads.” Rumors are that Robinson 
is separated from his second wife. 

There is an image of Robinson as 
a man of flash, pose and exuberance 
whose hair is brushed by his valet 
and tied up and preserved in a pale, 
flowered kerchief. It is his flourish, 
his mark. ‘‘He is an entertainer,” says 
his mother. “He loves to get a laugh.” 
But no matter how often he looks in 
the mirror he finds, beneath his glit- 
tering hair, himself: inaccessible, am- 
biguous, vulnerable. 

There is an image of Robinson as 
the finest prizefighter of his age. It is 
an image flawed by the hard uses of 
time, but it was true, it was true. 

Until last December, Robinson had 
not fought since he regained his title 
from Carmen Basilic on March 25, 
1958. Because of his inactivity, the 
National Boxing Association stripped 
him of his championship (except in 
New York and Massachusetts, which 
do not belong to the NBA), an action 
which Robinson bitterly described as 
“depriving me of my livelihood.” 

The December fight wa.s in Boston, 
too, against Bob Young whom he 
knocked out in the second round. Aft- 
er the fight he was asked what it was 
like in there after 21 months. “Well, 
man,” he said, “it was kind of like 
moving into a new house. The way 
the crowd was receiving me meant 
more than my winning. Crazy! God 
blesses us, makes people respect the 
old men. You know, that cat Young 
popped me in the first round, man. 
Uh-oh. C sharp or B flat.” 

“What’s that mean?” a man asked. 

“If you don’t see sharp,” said Rob- 
inson, “you’ll be flat.” 

“I like that,” said the man. 

“You’ll like it better if you get in 
that ring,” said Robinson. “This 
Young, you know', he told me I’ve 
been an idol of his. Swinging! He al- 
ways wanted to fight on my style. He 
wanted advice. 1 told him, don’t ever 
go in anybody’s ring unless you’re 
ready. [Robinson is notorious for 
postponing or canceling his fights.) 
I told him you got to learn to lose. I 
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told him the most important thing 
is condition.” 

“This is the important thing,” Rob- 
inson reiterated several weeks later, 
at 6:20 in the morning. He stood in 
the dark on the cinder track which 
girdles New Y ork’s Central Park reser- 
voir. It had snowed during the night 
and the weather was what the Army 
calls realistic; cold and windy. “This 
is the part they don’t know,” said 
Robinson, “getting out in all this 
weather. 

“I run with my shank,” he said, 
holding up a long knife. “Got to have 
something for protection.” 

“He was running all the time,” his 
mother says. “A little, thin, skinny 
boy running around through the 
streets doing Lord knows what. ‘You 
going to school?’ I’d ask him. ‘Mama,’ 
he’d say, ‘I’ll go to school at night.’ 
He didn’t go to school. He was fight- 
ing all the time.” 

COLD, CLEAN LIVING 

“This is the kind of weather 
changes a fighter’s mind,” said Honey 
Brewer, who is Robinson’s brother- 
in-law. “So much clean living you 
have to go through.” Honey sat in 
the heated interior of Robinson’s 
Continental Mark V which was 
parked on Central Park West. It is the 
latest in a succession of cars all paint- 
ed the same shade — an iridescent fu- 
sion of the color of raspberries, of bel- 
ly lox, of flamingos, of violets, of or- 
chids. Honey doesn’t know' thenameof 
the color. He says it’s a “loud color,” 
the color of a necktie Robinson once 
admired around a man's neck. 

“I ran around twice,” said Robin- 
son when he returned. “You got to do 
this if you expect them to hold your 
hand in the air.” (In 20 years of pro- 
fessional fighting and 152 bouts they 
have held Robinson’s hand up 148 
times.) It was light when he drove 
home to sleep. He had run into the 
day. 

“I start my day at this little 
church,” Robinson said at noon as he 
parked in front of a church a few 
blocks from his Harlem cafe. “It’s 
Catholic but I’m not a Catholic. 
Churches, synagogues, I go to them 
all. Who can say which is right? I 
believe in them all.” 

Robinson waved to a traffic cop 
and told him he wouldn’t be long. 
(Robinson parks where it pleases him. 
He usually double-parks in front of 
his caf6. Earlier the same day a man 
had come into the place. "Hey, Rob- 



ROBINSON, DESPERATELY TRYING TO 


inson,” he said. “The cop says to tell 
you there’s a parking place.” “Give 
him my keys,” said Robinson, “and 
tell him to park it.”) 

The church was empty. Robinson 
knelt at the altar rail for a long time. 
When he left, he folded a bill and 
stuffed it in the poor box. “Many’s a 
time,” he said, “I put my last $100 
in that box. Money is lust. It all 
passes away. Health, that’s man’s 
greatest prize. 1 have health and 
strength. I’m so blessed. Some people 
think to pray means to beg. I think 
differently. I pray to give thanks.” 

His next stop was at Professor 
Hall’s, where he has studied classi- 
cal voice for a year and a half. (Rob- 
inson, when he retired from the ring 
for two years in 1952, had a brief, 
highly paid and inconclusive career 
as a song-and-dance man. The feeling 
was that, for a fighter, he was a first- 
rate hoofer.) Professor Jarahal Hall is 
a short, elderly man, with long, white 
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hair parted in the middle, and a se- 
retiemanner. Hisstudioisasmallroom 
in an old building in Harlem. Under 
his piano is a bongo drum. An electric 
heater glows orange in the corner. 

‘‘Don't jazz Handel,” Professor 
Hall told Robinson when he came in. 
“You take him straight.” 

“ Handel,” said Robinson. 

“This is a very serious business,” 
said Professor Hall. “You have to 
think and coordinate. Most of us in 
this hemisphere can’t speak. We don’t 
finish sentences. We go um-um. I 
have a terrible handicap with you. 
So many things on your mind.” 

“La-ah-ah-ah,” sang Robinson. 

“You opened the sound, not the 
dynamic pyramid,” said Professor 
Hall. 

“Ija, le, li, lo, lu,” sang Robinson. 

“More tongue,” said Professor 
Hall. “Your tongue is sluggish.” 

“Ma, me, mi, mo, mu,” sang Rob- 
inson. 


“This is all dental,” said Professor 
Hall. “Use your anatomical balance.” 

“I accept a challenge,” said Rob- 
inson, wiping his face with a towel, 
“but this man is a slave driver, lie 
won’t let you settle for this much.” 

“Pm selfish about my work.” said 
Professor Hall. 

“Pve been trying to catch him 
wrong for so long,” Robinson said. 
“I’m going to knock your head just 
once," he said and drew back his fist. 
Professor Hall smiled benignly. “Pro- 
fessor Hall can hear a rat spit on cot- 
ton, but he and I share the same feel- 
ing spiritual-wise.” 

SCALES AND JUMP ROPES 

“T work harder at this than box- 
ing,” he said after an aria. “You 
have no idea how difficult it is. Those 
diatonic scales! This is my next ca- 
reer. I want to sing at the Met.” 

“He's a dramatic baritone,” said 
Professor Hall. “Full range. Good G. 


Very wonderful turn on A flat. He has 
coordination. With that, it’s easy.” 

“Nothing is easy,” said Robinson. 
“I want to sing at Carnegie Hall.” 

Robinson sang Handel’s Omhra 
mai fu, and 11 Laceralo Spirifo from 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra. “That 
Italian,” he said. “Nothing more 
beautiful.” He knew the pieces by 
heart and wandered away from the 
piano, his eyes half-closed, to where 
the window looked out on the white 
winter street. His head was back on 
his broad neck the way a globe of the 
world sits on its standard. 

It is the way he looks w'hen he is 
fooling with the jump rope in Harry 
Wiley’s Broadway Gym, where a sign 
on the wall says, “The gentleman 
boxer has the most friends,” to which 
somebody has added in pencil “and 
the most lo.sses.” Not jumping the 
rope, but holding the handles care- 
lessly with one hand, whirling it, 
slapping it against the floor, dancing 
abandoned, clowning, swaggering 
steps as Wiley, his trainer, whistles 
Co7ne io the Mardi Gras, and maybe 
another whistler joins in tentative- 
ly, and Otis Woodward, his sparring 
partner, hits the bongo. And so they 
W'histle together, and Robinson, strut- 
ting, ragging there, becomes a ten- 
ant of some distant stage, some old, 
gaudy night. The w'histlers go surely 
from one song to another, and Rob- 
inson, grinning, winking the while, 
plays his prancing part in the splen- 
did belief that he can go on almost 
forever but watching the dedicated 
faces aljout him to see if they believe 
it, too. The bell on the electric round- 
timer rings, and three go quickly to 
him. Two bend down on either side 
and massage his legs, and one holds 
up a towel. Robinson gives him his 
face and when the man takes the 
towel away he is grinning marvelous- 
ly still. 

When Robinson went to his cafe 
from the gym, a little, ragged kid 
stood in the entrance, holding out 
his hand. “Give me a dime, Sugar 
Ray,” he said. 

Robinson looked down at the wise 
face as if he saw Walker Smith Jr., 
who danced for pennies on the side- 
walks of Detroit. “What did I tell 
you about begging?” he said and en- 
tered his place grandly, as if it were 
Versailles. A square clock on the wall, 
painted the same elusive color as his 
car, with gloved arms for hands, min- 
iature ring posts and ropes, told him 
it was late. end 
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Those Pretty Girls 
with the 
Killer Instinct 


Defying traditional European domination of the Olympic 
ski events, America’s Snite, Pitou, Meyers and Co. 
have become the ones to beat at Squaw Valley 


by ROY TERRELL 


T hr six members of the U.S. wom- 
en’s Olympic Alpine ski team are 
young and attractive and appealing 
— and they would slit your throat to 
beat you through a slalom gate by 
two feet. 

Since their goal is an Olympic 
championship and their opposition a 
seemingly endless file of girls born on 
the slopes of the Alps and raised on 
skis, this ruthlessness is an admi- 
rable thing in Betsy Snite, Penny 
Pitou, Linda Meyers, Joan Hannah, 
Renie Cox and Beverly Anderson. 
Defying history and the odds, they 
have become the girls to beat in this 
most glamorous of European-born 
sporting events at the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games beginning at Squaw 
Valley February 18. It is almost as if 
a team of Laplanders showed up at 
the Coliseum one day to challenge 
the Dodgers— and then discovered 
themselves favored to win the game. 

Olympic ski championships have 
gone to American girls before, of 
course. Gretchen Fraser won the spe- 
cial slalom at St. Moritz in 1948, and 
Andrea Mead Lawrence won two gold 
medals four years later at Oslo. But 
today there are hall a dozen Ameri- 
can girls primed to cover their parkas 



INTERNATIONAL ROMANCE between Penny Pilou and crack Austrian Skier 
Egon Zimmermann, shown above in recent reunion at Kifzbiihel, may wind up 
in a wedding after Squaw Valley. At right Penny and Teamniale Max Maroll 
share triumphant embrace after winning U.S. Olympic team trials at Aspen. 
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RECUPERATING from knee injury which temporarily put her on the sidelines, 
Betsy Snite strolls through streets of Kitzbuhel with Teammate Linda Meyers. 


with gold and silver and bronze med- 
als, particularly the parkas belong- 
ing to Snite, Meyers and Pitou. A 
year ago Snite and Pitou were con- 
sistent winners against women from 
the great Alpine countries in Alpine 
events over Alpine courses. Now 
Meyers has become a winner, too. At 
the Olympics the U.S. team will be 
back home competing on its own fa- 
miliar slopes, while the Europeans 
must travel 6,000 miles. 

Two weeks ago, at the famed Hah- 
nenkamm meet in Kitzbuhel, Aus- 
tria, in the only major competition 
bringing together most of the Olym- 
pic contenders before Squaw Valley, 
Penny Pitou stole the show. (She also 
stole the handsomest member of the 
Austrian men’s team, a topflight rac- 
er named Egon Zimmermann, right 
out from under the Austrian girls’ 
noses, and this has more to do with 
Penny’s success on skis than one 
might think.) With Betsy Snite on 
the sidelines, waiting for a minor 
knee injury to heal (she came back a 
week later to win the slalom at St. 
Moritz), the bouncy blonde from 
New Hampshire placed fourth in the 
giant slalom, second in the downhill 
and tied Linda Meyers for fir.st in the 
slalom, despite a fall which cost her 
two seconds on her first run. 

If the '60 liahnenkamm was a tri- 
umph for Penny, it was a major 
breakthrough for Linda Meyers. Her 
tie for first there, and a first place 
last week in the Lenzerheide giant 
slalom, proved that she could beat 
the Europeans, too. "You’ve learned 
what it’s like to win,’’ Coach Dave 
Lawrence told the freckle-faced tom- 
boy from California. ‘‘Now keep do- 
ing it.’’ 

Behind the big three are Joan Han- 
nah, Renie Cox and Bev Anderson, 
who lack only experience— European 
experience — and the confidence which 
it brings. Hannah, a 20-year-old with 
a ski-jump nose, came flashing out of 
nowhere last winter to win or place 
in several big U-S. events, and the 
three-week Olympic team trip to Eu- 
rope may be all that she needed to 
hit the top. Cox, once an outstand- 
ing junior racer, is steady and sure, 
and bad conditions do not bother her. 
No one knows exactly what to make 
of Anderson. A friendly blonde chat- 
terbox who makes honor grades at 
the University of Washington, she 


defies most of the rules of racing tech- 
nique— and some of the laws of grav- 
ity. ‘‘She has no bloody business be- 
ing that good,” says Andrea Mead 
Lawrence, who is both chaperone of 
the girls’ team and wife of its coach. 
"But she is.” Or at least she was last 
year, when she had a terrific record 
in the United States. This winter 
Beverly was visibly awed by her first 
venture into the international ranks, 
but the European races could be just 
the right seasoning for her, too. 

The factors which have propelled 
American women into this promi- 


nence in the strange world of Alpine 
skiing are only accidentally related. 
First, and in some ways most im- 
portant, these girls are the pioneer 
products of the great U.S. ski boom 
which is now going full blast and can 
be expected to furnish first-class in- 
ternational racers at a steadily in- 
creasing pace. But why are most of 
them girls? Well, in the first place, it 
is much easier for a girl of 12 to de- 
cide that .she is going to become a ski 
champion some day than it is for a 
boy of the same age. Where 30 other 
conlinned 
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PRETTY GIRLS continued 

girls in the entire world may have the 
same ambition at the same time, 
there will be 300 boys— or maybe 
3,000. And. finally, it is because 
American women are . . . well, Ameri- 
can women, incapable of viewing 
with more than a cool sort of indiffer- 
ence the reputations of their oppo- 
nents. U.S. male skiers, confronted 
with the incredible skill and vast ex- 
perience of Europeans raised on skis, 
find themselves staggering under a 
psychological burden. U.S. women 
seem to look upon their European 
rivals not so much as superior skiers 
but simply as other women— and 
they go out to beat them. 

Snite, Meyers and Pitou were all 
raised in snow country — Betsy in 
Norwich, Vt., right across the Con- 
necticut River from Hanover and ski- 
conscious Dartmouth College; T’enny 
in Laconia and Gilford, N.H.: Linda 
in Bishop, Calif., a few good schusses 
down the Sierra Nevada from Squaw 
Valley. Snite, whose father is an ar- 
dent 'and often very vocal ski fan, 
was able to walk at the age of 7 
months and was placed on skis at the 
age of 1 ' 2 - “Sometimes I used them 
as skis,” she says, “more often as to- 
boggans or just shovels to dig in the 
snow. They were playthings. But 
they weren’t barrel staves; they were 
real skis.” Like Pitou, she was skiing 
hard at the age of 5, and at 11 she 
was winning races, usually against 
boys. Linda Meyers didn’t start 
skiing until she was 14, when her 
family moved to Bishop from Los 
Angeles, but she had the benefit of 
the long Sierra snow season and de- 
veloped very quickly. 

Pitou and Snite each made the 
1956 U.S. Olympic team at 17, al- 
though neither was really ready for 
that kind of competition. Penny, with 
remarkable consistency, finished 31st, 
34th and 34th in the three races at 
Cortina. Snite skied badly in the 
giant slalom, then tore ligaments in 
her knee while practicing for the 
downhill and missed the other events. 
In 1958 Meyers joined Snite and 
Pitou on the U.S. team for the world 
championships at Bad Gastein. They 
skied in Europe the rest of that win- 
ter and the two eastern girls, Pitou 
and Snite, .stayed right through un- 
til March of the following year, 
working for ski-equipment manufac- 
turers in whatever jobs they could 
find, racing every weekend and col- 
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lecting European boy friends who 
could show them how to ski. 

“Maybe that sounds funny, but 
it’s important,” says Betsy, who is 
tall (5 feet inches) and can be 
described as willowy when she has 
been training hard. “I really learned 
to ski in Europe. The Austrian boy 
friends? Well, it’s not so much that 
they teach you how to ski properly, 
they shozv you. You’re standing there 
on top of the mountain with them, 
looking down this absolutely dizzy 
run, and suddenly they say, ‘Let’s 
go,’ and they’re gone. You learn to 
ski fast or spend a lonesome winter.” 

HOW TO CATCH UP QUICK 

“They’re 10 years ahead of us,” 
says Penny, “and if you want to beat 
them you have to go over there to 
learn how. I had to make sacrifices to 
stay in Europe— dropped out of Mid- 
dlebury after my freshman year, 
worked in summer theater and as a 


waitress to earn money, rode in the 
Johns of trains all over Italy and Aus- 
tria. But it was worth it.” 

“That extra year Penny and Betsy 
spent in Europe undoubtedly put 
them out ahead,” says Linda, speak- 
ing of racing rather than boy friends. 
“I know I wouldn’t take anything 
for the six months I had over there 
in ’58. You learn to race, but you 
also learn that you can be as good 
as anyone else. I think European 
competition is more important from 
a psychological standpoint than any- 
thing else.” 

Linda is slender and quiet and un- 
assuming: her green eyes regard you 
warmly from a pleasant, lightly 
freckled face. She skis because she 
loves it, and skis every day, snow 
permitting, from early October to 
the middle of July. When she can’t 
ski she likes hiking or hunting or 
fishing. She gives great credit for her 
success to Dave McCoy, who runs 


the Mammoth Mountain, Calif, re- 
sort where she skis, and she is an 
altogether levelheaded, wholesome 
girl. But at the top of a hill Linda 
Meyers turns into a killer. 

“A killer,” she says. “That’s ex- 
actly what I feel I am. Determina- 
tion is nine-tenths of skiing. Skill is 
necessary, but you have to have de- 
termination to acquire skill. It takes 
a tremendous amount of hard work 
to get to the top as a racer. And when 
you get there only one thing is im- 
portant. To win.” 

Penny Pitou is a cross between your 
little sister, your girl friend and a 
rubber ball. She has blue eyes and 
a big dimple in her right cheek and 
is thoroughly feminine. She is also 
as tough as a coal miner and some- 
times talks like one. Her only major 
athletic injury (the twisted knee and 
ankle suffered at St. Moritz last w'eek 
appear to be quite minor) was torn 
ligaments in a knee and these came 
not from skiing but from playing 
football in junior high school; some- 
times Penny still wishes that she 
were a boy and as big as her brother 
Kippy (6 feet 4 inches, 280 pounds) 
so she could play tackle for the Chi- 
cago Bears. Kippy doesn't, but Pen- 
ny probably would. She is a brilliant 
student who wants to go back lo 
school, major in languages and then 
go to Europe to work as an interpre- 
ter. On the other hand, she also wants 
to marry Egon Zimmermann, who 
would like to marry Penny, too, if 
they can just decide whether to live 
in Europe (Penny’s choice) or Amer- 
ica (Egon’s). For relaxation Penny 
builds model boats. “Really,” she 
says. “Good ones.” 

YOU NEED TO WANT TO WIN 

When the time comes to ski, how- 
ever, boats, boys, books all disap- 
pear. Perhaps even more than Linda, 
Penny has an implacable determi- 
nation to win. “You have to have 
that,” she says. “You have to feel 
like a race horse, ready to jump out 
of the gate and show people just how 
good you are.” 

“She’s a tiger,” says Bill Beck, 
coach of the U.S. men’s team, “par- 
ticularly in the downhill. Most girls 
are scared of going fast, but not 
Penny. She likes to go downhill.” 

“I was always good at downhill,” 
says Penny, “because that’s all I 
knew how to do. Go fast. I couldn’t 
turn. But Egon taught me to turn, 
to ski slalom, and I’m not so sure 


now that I don’t like slalom best. 
Maybe it’s my best event. But I still 
like to go fast.” 

To get ready for her big year 
Penny began to chop away at her 
chubby 150 pounds late last spring. 
Training with Dick Taylor, a neigh- 
bor who is on the U.S. Nordic train- 
ing squad. Penny lifted weights, 
tried interval running, sprinted up- 
hill, took long hikes, rode horseback, 
played tennis, turned flips on a tram- 
poHn. By the time the Alpine squad 
assembled at Aspen, Colo, for early 
training in November, Penny was 
down to 135 pounds. “I’m 36-25-38,” 
she said, “and if you don’t think I’m 
in condition, just feel that.” At which 
point Penny banged a fist against a 
remarkably solid thigh, which, de- 
spite its evident hardne.ss, managed, 
somehow, not to look too much like 
Buddy Werner’s. 

“She’s a tiger,” says Bill Beck. 
“She’s also quite a girl.” 

If Penny is hard, and proud of it, 
and Linda is hard enough, Betsy 
Suite is nor hard at all — nor does she 
really care. “Do you know when I 
decided 1 wa.s going to be an Olympic 
champion?” she asks. “It was out 
West at the 1950 world champion- 
ships when I first saw Dagmar Rom 
and her lovely blonde hair.” 

A year younger than Meyers, the 
same age as Pitou, Betsy is more so- 
phisticated than either, more con- 
scious of her status as one of the 
world’s great women skiers, more 
concerned with acting like a female. 
A combination model-secretary -sales- 
woman for a San Francisco fashion 
firm when she isn’t racing, Betsy 
loves clothes. She has a large ward- 
robe of fashionable dresses and suits 
and shoes and a big collection of 
sportswear, including a drawer full of 
handsome ski sweaters and at least a 
dozen pair of those devilishly de- 
signed stretch ski pants, a sort of 
ankle-length bikini which would 
make Marie Dressier look like Bri- 
gitte Bardot— or, anyway, Bardot’s 
young maiden aunt. While Linda was 
tramping over the California moun- 
tains last summer getting into con- 
dition, and Penny was bounding 
around the New Hampshire hills, 
Betsy was living it up in Ban Fran- 
cisco, dating, dancing, learning to 
sail and drive a sports car. 

"When it’s time to race,” she says, 
“I’ll be ready. In the meantime I’m 
going to have fun. I know I’ve been 
criticized for not training as hard as 


I might. I like to smoke. Sometimes 
I’ll stay up dancing all night. When 
I want to swim I go for a swim. I 
think it's good for you to relax and 
do something like that once in a while. 

“You know what I like best about 
Europe? The after-ski tea dances. I 
was put on this earth to be a female. 
I'd love to get married, settle down 
and have a family.” 

The reason no one worries too 
much about Betsy’s training routine 
is that once she goes to work she 
works at least as hard as anyone else. 
“You should have seen her just be- 
fore she fell at Aspen,” says Dave 
Lawrence. “She was beating Penny 
and Linda and everyone else. She’ll 
be ready at Squaw Valley.” 

Of all the U.S. girls, Snite skis 
more like a European — and also more 
like a boy. She has remarkable reac- 
tions for her size, tremendous con- 
centration once she starts down a 
course and near-fiawless style. 

RHAPSODY ON SNOW 

“Sometimes Betsy’s attitude is 
horrible,” says Andy Lawrence, “and 
I guess you really couldn’t call her 
dependable. But she has terrific tech- 
nique; in fact, she’s the best-looking 
woman skier I’ve ever seen. She is 
smooth and polished and, when she 
wants to be, she’s the be.st slalom 
skier in the world.” 

Only the best will win against such 
competition as the U.S. girls must 
face: Th^rese Leduc of France; Pia 
Riva, Carla Marchelli and Jerta 
Schir of Italy; Annemarie Waser and 
Madeleine Chamot-Berthod of Swit- 
zerland; Austria’s Erika Netzer and 
Hilde Hofherr; Heidi Biebl and Sonja 
Sperl of West Germany: Astrid Sand- 
vik and Inger Bjbrnbakken of Nor- 
way; and Canada’s Anne Heggtveit; 
not to mention the youngsters who 
might come popping up any day, as 
Traudl Hecher, an unknown Austri- 
an 16-year-old, did to beat Penny in 
the Hahnenkamm downhill. 

“It’s all a matter of split seconds,” 
says Betsy Snite. “You fall and 
you’re out. You hit a patch of ice and 
slip; you take a gate too low; you 
ride an edge too long; you sleep too 
much the night before or you don't 
sleep enough: you have a fight with 
your boy friend. Anybody can win.” 

“The only thing you can say,” 
says Andy Lawrence, “is that we’ve 
never had this many good ones be- 
fore. We’ll find out how good they 
really are at Squaw Valley.” end 
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Ski Tip 


QUESTION: 1 somefimes fare a slope so sleep 
that 1 can get down only by using tedious tra- 
twrscs (i7id kick turns. Is there ii belter way? 


Answer: Yes. One or more skier’s half turns will 
take you down any steep slope. This is an inter- 
rupted stem in which you start turning into the fall 
line from a traverse, then swing back out of the fall 
line with a heel thrust that brings you back to a 
second traverse in the same direction as the first. 
You neither counterswing with the upper body nor 
shift your full weight to the stemmed ski, nor cross 
the fall line as you would in a normal stem turn. 
This makes it a smooth, simple turn to execute, with 
the further advantage that you can make your run 
in the fall line a shorter or a longer one, depending 
on how much speed you feel you can manage. Even 
a short run in the fall line wdll give you enough 
speed to make a powerful hard-braking turn into 
the hill that whll absorb the momentum of your run 
up to that point. The skier’s half turn is also useful 
as a school exercise that teaches you to put power 
and swing into your heel thrust. Lastly, since the 
turn keeps body movement to a minimum, it is often 
used by expert skiers carrying a pack or extra skis. 


stem left .‘4ki toward the fall 
line. Do not counterswing. 


Mold stem po.silion. Do not 
shift much of your weight. 


Bring your left ski quickly 
parallel to right ski again. 


Finish vour heel thrust to 
bring skis back to traverse. 


Start turn in traverse posi- 
tion, full weight on lower leg. 
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A recent survey showed that the average car buyer thought 
Mercury cost from $500 to $1500 more than the best 
low-price name cars. But the difference is only $36! 

Can’t say we blame ])eople for thinking Mercury looks 
more expensive than it is. Yet, and we repeat, with Mercury’s 
new low prices for 1960, a Monterey sedan, for example, 
is now' only S36 more.* And the new’s is equally good witli 
station wagons! Mercury’s Country Cruiser Commuter is 
now only $.50 more than w'agons with low-price names.** 
Mercury’s Country Cruisers go far beyond orrlinary sta- 
tion wagons. You get handsome hardtop styling. There’s no 


‘‘hemmed-in” feeling. One .side pillar lakes the place of tlie 
usual three. A retractable rear window slides into tlie tail- 
gate. eliminates the need for a liftgate. Cargo space is the 

roomiest in any wagon over 101 cubic feet. An optional 

seif-storing 3rd seat faces front. No need to sit backwards. 
We invite you to see all the advantages at quality head- 
quarters _ your Mercury dealer’s showroom. T.iiiroln- 
Mercury Division. Ford Motor Company. 

'Ekissd on manufacturer's suggested delivered price (or o )9M Vorcurv Monlcrov 4-door 
Sedan v. comooroble !9i0 madel of tne too low-priced cor, including federal excise 

■•Rosed on morufoclurer's reloil delivered price frsr 1960 Mercury Country Cruiser Corn- 
suggested deoler Orcoorotion and handling choigss. 


I960 MERCURY 




Olympic buffet 

A lot Of fine eating awaits foreign 
visitors arriving in the California ski 
country for the Winter Games 


W HEN the committee delegates and teams 
from 34 nations gather in Scjuaw Valley for 
the Olympic Winter Games later this month, res- 
idents of the Sierra ski country are prepared to 
greet foreign dignitaries with a full show of Cali- 
fornia hospitality. Many of the visitors will have 
the good fortune to be wined and dined at the 
Lake Tahoe lodge of Mr. and Mrs. William Wal- 
lace Mein Jr., who are shown above readying a 



US' 




ISKS 







luncheon party, while his wife Sally completes prepara- 
tion of the table with Mrs. G. Howland Meyer (far left). 


Photograph bij Louise Dahl-Wolfe 


-sumptuous buffet for a winter party, together 
with their San Francisco friend, Mrs. G. Howland 
Meyer. Both of the women have hospitality func- 
tions in connection with the Games— Sally Mein 
on the Lake Tahoe committee which has coordi- 
nated the planning of parties by local people, and 
Georgiana Meyer as one of three members of the 
official Division of Protocol and Entertainment. 

The lodge overlooking Lake Tahoe has seen 


many festive gatherings, for the sports-minded 
Meins are noted among their friends as skillful 
and popular hosts. They live in Woodside, Calif., 
just south of Burlingame on the Peninsula, where 
“Tommy” Mein, a mining engineer and business 
executive, serves in season as Joint Master of the 
Los Altos Hunt. He and Sally and their four chil- 
dren journey as often as possible to the mountain 

continued 





COMPARE 

YOUR 

HEAD 

OEF! 



Put Valiant against any car you've a mind to— the big ones, the bug ones, the kid brother 
ones. See if you can match the wallop and miserly thrift of Valiant’s inclined engine; the 
family-of-six people room; the vacation-sized trunk room; the battery-saving alternator 
electrical system: the rust-proofed, rattle-proofed, 
fully unitized body; the smooth-as-a-millpond 
ride of Torsion-Aire. Go ahead. Match 
it if you can. After 3muVe tried, see 
your Valiant dealer. He’s got the real thing. 


NEW FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION.. 


Valiant 




AT MEINS’ PARTY, Fresitleiit Prentis C. Hale nf Olympic Organizing Committee 
sits to chat with Georgiana Meyer about ho.spitality arrangements at Squaw Valley. 


Food canlinued 

country — in winter for skiing on the 
Sierra slopes and in summer, with a 
slight change of equipment, to spend 
hours water-skiing on the lake. 

The buffet shown on the preceding 
pages is characteristic of the fare of- 
fered to guests at the Meins’ lake- 
side lodge. It includes a 15-pound 
roast of beef, served with fresh horse- 
radish sauce, side dish&s of creamed 
potatoes and greened spaghetti, a 
California green salad, a platter of 
cold artichokes served with a mus- 
tardy mayonnaise, three varieties of 
Monterey Jack cheese, San Francisco 
sour-dough bread and a dessert of 
apricot mousse. Onion soup preceded 
the meal, and before that a hot, hot 
punch was offered as a winter al- 
ternative to cocktails. 

Here are the highlights: 

LAKE TAHOE SANDRINGHAM PUNCH 

“This is called Sandringham because 
we drink it out of the coronation 
mugs we bought in England,” ex- 
plained Tommy Mein. And since he 
is of Scottish descent, he added, ‘T 
generally wear my Menzies tartan 
jacket (see color pfc^ure] when I 
make it.” These are his directions: 
Dissolve K pound brown sugar in 
one pint of newly made hot tea. Add 
I 2 cup of port and the thinly sliced 
yellow rind of a lemon. Now pour 
in one bottle of bourbon whisky and 
^ cup of brandy. Stir well, heat gen- 
tly and serve hot in hot mugs. This 


makes two fifths of punch, enough 
for about 10 people. 

THE 1S-POUND ROAST 

I'his consists of two top sirloin roasts, 
boned and laid end to end to make a 
large roll of even size that is trimmed 
and tied by the butcher (same prin- 
ciple as for fillet of beef— SI, Sept. 
28). The meat is cooked rare — ap- 
proximately 3 hours in a preheated 
350 '’ oven. “It has top flavor, very 
little gristle, no bones or waste and is 
the best buy for our large family and 
many guests,” says Tommy Mein. 
“To avoid loss of meat juices, I stick 
the fork into the roast only once, far 
back. It carves very easily from this 
position, and I cut nice thin slices.” 

THE GREENED SPAGHETTI 

This is a packaged thin spaghetti 
cooked in boiling salted water, 
drained almost completely, then 
tossed, in the same pan, with lots of 
butter in bits, lots of grated Parme- 
san cheese, chopped parsley and a 
peeled clove of garlic. Shake hard for 
3 minutes, holding the lid on the pan. 
Take out the garlic before dishing 
up. If you’ve done it right, the spa- 
ghetti is in a sort of creamy sauce. 

CALIFORNIA GREEN SALAD 

Leaves of red lettuce, a butterhead 
lettuce {such as Boston) and romaine 
are combined with chopped water- 
cress, minced parsley and green 
onions in a tart French dressing made 
with white wine vinegar. end 



A LOVER" 

■‘Girls used to just smile. Now 
they pucker, (t happened so 
suddenly, the day I put on 
these new A-l Rapiers, the 
continental slacks in wash’n 
wear cotton, with concealed 
waistband adjustment, angle 
pockets, narrow no-cuff leg 
and me inside. Sorry girls, 
my heart belongs 
(T - to A-l." 



A-l Manufacturing Co. , Los Angeles 
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TRACK / Tex Maule 



A 


lively 


A world record, a near world 
record and a youthful miler 
brightened the first indoor 
meet in southern California 


T iik nkw Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
site last week of southern Califor- 
nia’s first indoor track meet, squats, 
blue and modern, just outside the im- 
mense cement oval of the Los Angeles 
Coliseum. Inside it is bright and clean 
and looks something like a vast oper- 
ating theater, and it is a wonderful 
place to watch a sports event. It seats 
its audience in upholstered comfort 
and is probably the only place in the 
world where the crowd is never in any 
doubt as to its own size. Mounted in 
the arena are electric crowd coun- 
ters, recording each click of the turn- 
stiles. They stopped at 12,753 at this 
meet, within 500 of capacity. 

The arena is a far cry from the 
grimy environs of Madison Square 
Garden, but the special excitement 
of indoor track was there. The crowd, 
a quieter but more knowledgeable 
group than the rowdy inhabitants of 
New York's Garden, showed an en- 
thusiasm which augurs well for the 
future of indoor track in outdoor- 
minded I>os .\ngeles. 

The meet itself was conducted 
with commendable briskness and with 
about half as many officials as clutter 
up the infield at indoor meets in the 
East. Meet Director Herschel Smith, 
inexperienced in indoor track, hadn’t 
scheduled enough relay races; thus 
there were long stretches when the 
wooden oval went unused. Because of 
this the meet lacked some of the three- 
ring excitement of a track night at 
the Garden, but the crowd did not 
seem to mind. 

There were some characteristic Cal- 
ifornia touches. A Hollywood starlet 
was named Queen of the First Los 


INTENT FANS, glaf«es reflecting photo 
flash, watch Don Bragg's winning vault. 


evening of track in Los Angeles 


Angeles Invitational Indoor Track 
Meet. The officials wore sports jack- 
ets and slacks, or ordinary business 
suits, instead of the black tie uniform 
of indoor officials in the East. Ordi- 
nary events received special promo- 
tional names — most of them belong- 
ing to advertisers in the official pro- 
gram— like the Union Federal Sav- 
ings High Jump, the Tom Harmon 
Olympic Games Tour Two-Mile Re- 
lay and the Bushnell Binoculars 600 
Yard Run. 

There was a flurry of excitement 
when the shotput began because no 
one had thought to procure an indoor 
shot, which is covered with leather to 
keep it from hammering the floor to 
pieces. Parry O’Brien, grumpily bat- 
tling the flu, saved the day— or night 
— by lending his own indoor shot for 
the event. O’Brien, who by virtue of 
i strenuous weight-lifting program 
las raised his weight from last year’s 
235 to a muscle-bulging 250, then 
leaved his personal shot 63 feet 1 
nch to set a new world indoor record, 
only an inch shy of his outdoor world 
•ecord. 

O’Brien made the record on his 


fifth throw, at which time he was 
trailing Dave Davis, who finished sec- 
ond at 61 feet 6J/^ inches. Parry, with 
his customary self-confidence, said 
he was not worried by Davis’ fine 
put. “I like it that way,” he said 
casually. “It shows me what I have 
to do.” The 15 pounds of muscle 
O’Brien has added seems to make 
him even stronger. At 27 he seems a 
good bet to win his third Olympic 
title and to reach 65 feet in the shot, 
which is his personal goal. 

A BOW TO THE EAST 

This courteous California crowd 
saved its loudest applause for the 
efforts of Easterner Don Bragg, who 
Just missed making a 16-foot pole 
vault. (The world indoor record, made 
a year ago by Bragg, is 15 feet 
inches.) Last September, at the tag 
end of a long track season, sitting on 
the grass of the infield at the Pan 
American Games in Chicago, Don had 
said,‘T’m just going to stride through 
the indoor season. Y ou can’t stay at a 
peak too long, and I want to be ready 
for the Olympic trials in July.” But 
at Los Angeles last P’riday he did 15 


feet inches easily, clearing the 
crossbar by a good six inches. “1 
didn’t see any point in raising the bar 
to Just 15-10,” he said later. ‘T told 
them to put it at 16. Why break the 
record by an inch or so? I felt real 
good. Real good.” 

On his first attempt at 16 feet, 
Bragg lifted his body cleanly over 
the crossbar and began to drop as the 
crowd loosed an explosive roar. He 
brushed the bar gently with hi.s chest 
and knocked it down. On both his 
second and last attempts he was over 
the bar again but again hit it on his 
descent. 

Almost certainly Bragg will make 
16 feet before this track season ends. 
He has been working out for only three 
weeks, but he has retained the mar- 
velous technique which made him the 
most consistent vaulter in the world 
last year. ‘T went up to 227 pounds 
after the Pan American Games,” he 
said. “And I meant what T said about 
taking it easy during the indoor sea- 
son. I’m not working hard. It just 
seems to come easy this year. I don’t 
know why.” 

covtinued 


OREGON'S DYROL BURLESON, RUNNING HIS FIRST INDOOR MILE, GLIDES PAST THE FINISH LINE 12 YARDS AHEAD OF NEAREST RIVALS 





TRACK continued 

Both Bragg and O’Brien, of course, 
will be favored to win their events at 
the Olympics. They may be joined in 
the winner’s circle at Rome by a slen- 
der young man named Dyrol Burle- 
son, who looks as if he’ll become the 
finest miler in U.S. track history. 
Burleson is a 19-year-old sophomore 
at the University of Oregon. At Los 
Angeles, running for the first time in 
his life on boards, he won the mile in 
4:06. He did it easily, moving with a 
light, economical stride which seems 
effortless. Dan Waern, the great Swed- 
ish miler who has been under four 
minutes six times, faded sadly in 
this race. He had a bad cold and 
was not in peak condition, and he ' 
finished a poor fourth behind the 
veteran Phil Coleman and George 
Larson, a little-known Oregon 
teammate of Burleson’s who ran 
a strong 4:07.8. Larson, over- 
shadowed at Oregon by Burleson 
and by Jim Grelle, is the latest 
in a long list of fine distance 
runners developed by Bill Bow- 
erman, the Oregon coach. Bow- 
erman, an intense man, works 
his athletes hard in spurts and 
rests them hard in between. 

HUNGRY AND ANXIOUS 

“You have to keep them anx- 
ious,” Bowerman said. “1 mean 
anxious to run. Take Burleson. He 
loves hard work and he would 
work constantly if I let him. But 
I like to keep him hungry. Hun- 
gry for running and hungry for 
competition. When the condi- 
tions are right I let him w’ork as 
hard as he likes. But T make sure he 
slacks off, too.” 

Bowerman, who is America’s top 
distance-running coach, modestly at- 
tributed the success of Grelle (who 
won the 1,000-yard race in 2:09.5 
earlier in the eveningi, Burleson, Bill 
Dellinger, Larson, Jim Bailey and the 
rest of his signally successful distance 
men to the Oregon climate. 

“It very seldom gets loo hot or too 
cold there,” he said. “This last week, 
for instance, it was around 30. That’s 
not too cold to work out. The kids 
pull a stocking cap over their ears, 
put on their long-handle drawers, 
wear mittens and run. In thesummer, 
if it does go over 80, we work in the 
evening after it cools off. 1 won't run 
a boy in hot weather. The heat is en- 
ervatingand the boy gets dehydrated 


and exhausted, and that probably has 
some kind of psychological effect on 
him in a race on a hot day.” 

For Burleson’s very good mile the 
weather in the Sports Arena v-'as 
about the same as it was outside in 
Los Angeles — cool and balmy. Dyrol, 
running well off the pace until the 
last two laps, came up fast and fin- 
ished very strongly— which prompted 
the veteran Phil Coleman, who w'as 
second, to say: “If Burleson and Herb 
Elliott were coming into the last 
straightaway of the mile together, I 
think Burleson would win.” 

Incidentally, Burleson and Grelle, 
who finished 1-2 in the mile in both 



the AAU and U.S.-Russia meets la.st 
summer, have agreed not to compete 
against each other during the indoor 
track season. Grelle, who has gradu- 
ated from Oregon, will run in the Mill- 
rose mile in Madison Square Garden, 
but he may switch to another event 
for the Olympic trials. He thinks that 
Burleson is capable of a 3 :56 mile out- 
doors right now. 

Aside from the obvious fact that 
most of the competitors were in ex- 
ceptionally good condition for so ear- 
ly -in the season, two factors contrib- 
uted to the excellence of the perform- 
ances in this meet. One was the track, 
which is the one used in the Milwau- 
kee Journal Games and which was 
borrowed and shipped west in three 
trucks for the occasion. “It’s the best 
board track in America,” Max Truex 


said after his two-mile race. Truex, 
who has been bothered by loose liga- 
ments and a dislocated bone in his 
foot, had trained for only two weeks 
and lost to a whistling finish by Jim 
Beatty, a North Carolina graduate 
who ran the fastest race of his life 
(8:57), four full seconds under his pre- 
vious best outdoor time. Beatty at- 
tributes his improvement to a train- 
ing program given him by Mihaly 
Igloi, the Hungarian coach who de- 
fected from his country’s Olympic 
team in 1956 and now handles the 
Santa Clara Youth Village team. 

The second advantageous factor 
was the clean air. By the end of a 
track meet in Madison Square 
Garden the spectators nesting 
high up under the roof in the sec- 
ond balcony have difficulty see- 
ing the athletes through the 
drifting clouds of smoke. In Los 
Angeles, reminded two or three 
times not to smoke by the public- 
address announcer, the track- 
wise crowd obeyed and the air 
was clean all evening. The smoke- 
laden atmosphere of eastern in- 
door meets has long been a pet 
peeve of visiting athletes, espe- 
cially Europeans. 

“The conditions here were just 
about ideal,” Bragg pointed out 
after his Herculean attempt at 16 
feet. “All they needed to make it 
perfect was foam-rubber shav- 
ings in the pit, instead of saw- 
dust.” 

All in all, the first Los Angeles 
indoor meet was a resounding 
success, financially and artisti- 
cally. It will be followed on Sat- 
urday night, February 13, by an- 
other, this one sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Times. Glenn Davis, Army 
football’s onetime Mr. Outside, who 
is handling the arrangements for the 
Times meet, has scheduled more re- 
lay races, and he also plans to cover 
the infield at the arena with green 
sawdu.st to give the place a lawnJike 
appearance. Oh, California. 

Davis also tried earnestly to sell 
Don Bragg on the idea of flying from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer Game 
(which will be held the Friday night 
before the Times meet) to compete 
the next day in L.A., but he was un- 
successful. 

“I’m just striding through the in- 
door season,” Bragg repeated. “I 
can’t burn myself out before the 
Olympics. That’s my goal. That's 
everybody’s goal.” end 
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This Leap Year... 


CATCH HIM WITH THESE HAPPY VALENTINES BY MCGREGOR! 


A — ’WIN HIM with the Seville Cardigan — Light-as-a- 
feather, warm-as-toast. 75% lambs wool — 25% Orion® 
— acrylic blend in cloud white, bordered with gold. $12.95. 
Mate it with Lord Cable Sportshirt — Wash ’n wear cotton, 
short sleeves. $5.95. Meteor Side Tab Slacks. $8.95. 

B — NET HIM with the wonderful Conversations Sport- 
shirt, a soft blend of 75% rayon — 25% acetate. New irides- 
cent colors with happy “Be My Valentine” embroidery on 
the pocket, Extra long tail always stays put. $5.00. Meteor 
Self Belt Slack.s. $8.95. 


C — ROPE HIM IN with this good-looking Whitforde 
Sportshirt of breezy, easy-care cotton. Miniature check 
pattern with embroidery that runs from the shoulder 
straight to the heart. $5.00. Team it with trim Meteor Self 
Belt Slacks — roomy, western pockets. $8.95. 

D — CAPTIVATE HIM with the Automatek® Madras-Look 
Reversible Blouse — Cheerful houndstooth checks outside 
reverse to solid tan inside. 50% Dacron polyester — 50% 
cotton— 100% wash ’n wear. $19.95. New Budge Dragon 
Knit Shirt. $5.00. Meteor Hugger Slacks. $10.00. 






SPORT IN ART 


Cardplayers 


I s THE serene and monumental paintings of Paul Ce- 
zanne, painstaking genius of France’s 19th century- 
renaissance, modern art was born in arduous travail. A 
man obsessed by ideas he could see but could convey to 
canvas only through unremitting labor, Cfezanne gave to 
art something of almost every important development it 
has known in the last 50 years. Yet he himself was rarely 
satisfied with what he did. His work was made even 
more difficult by his mistrust of people; he had a dread- 
ful time with models, of whom he demanded a stonelike 
immobility and endless sittings. But in the caffes of his 
native city, Aix-en-Provence, he found some whom he 
could paint in relative peace: the cardplayers who sat 
for hours immersed in their game. He did four paintings 
and innumerable sketches of them, which are considered 
among the greatest of his work, with the dignity, the 
repose and yet the intensity of life which he always 
sought— a quality which gave to people the stillness of 
nature, and to nature the passions of the human soul. 



/ 
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HORSE RACING /Whitney Totoer 


The best-policed sport of all 


Thanks to the TRPB, racing’s 
crooks are finding their work 
less rewarding all the time 

O NE afternoon last summer at Chi- 
cago's Arlington Park race course 
CharlesMarvin Woworsky— whowas 
later described by his associates as a 
ruddy-faced, jovial Santa Claus type 
minus beard — was suddenly visited 
by an irrepressible desire not totally 
unknown among people who work 
with large bundles of cash. 

Woworsky, 45, had gone to work 
in a bank at 15. Eighteen years later 
he switched to racing, and for 12 years 
he had worked diligently— and with 
a spotless record— in the mutuel de- 
partments of various Florida and Chi- 
cago tracks. Because he was so con- 
scientious in his work he found him- 
self last summer at Arlington with 
the impressive title of Third Floor 
Grandstand Branch Money Room 
Supervisor. In this capacity he ac- 
cepted delivery of money from the 
track’s Central Money Room and dis- 
tributed it among the cashiers in his 
charge. It is calculable that cheerful 
Charlie Woworsky (whose salary was 
$31.25 per day) handled about $6 mil- 
lion each week. 

Early in the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 1, Woworsky received $132,000 
from the Central Money Room. He 
was supposed to subdivide this into 
smaller sums from which the cashiers 
would subsequently pay of! those bet- 
tors holding winning daily-double 
tickets. But a few moments before 
2:20 p.m. Charlie Woworsky stepped 
with lively self-assurance through the 
only unguarded door of his section 
and out into what, for the moment 
at least, was a new world. In his 
pockets was $,39,903.70 of Arlington 
Park’s money, all that he could carry 
of the original sum he received. 

Woworsky’s surrender to his irre- 
pressible desire and his subsequent 
actions, while appalling, were all the 
more surprising because of his long 


association with racing, which should 
have made him acutely aware of the 
cold fact that this is the most strictly 
policed of all sports. .And, like all oth- 
er people associated in any form with 
racing at the 49 member tracks of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations— 
people ranging from George D. Wid- 
ener. Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons and 
Willie Shoemaker on down to the 
youngest fuzzy-cheeked exercise boy 
—Woworsky should have known that 
a detailed FBI-like dossier on himself 
was on file with the Thoroughbred 
Racing Protective Bureau. 



SPENCER DRAYTON, 49, veteran of the 
FBI, directs a unique squad of .sleuths. 


The TRPB, the unique investiga- 
tive arm of the entire Thoroughbred 
industry, makes it its business to 
know all about everyone in racing as 
well as all those who would like to get 
in. It has more than 200,000 names on 
file, along with 123,323 sets of finger- 
prints, details on 10,299 cases investi- 
gated and photos of lip tattoos on 
86,174 horses who are racing or who 
have raced on U.S. tracks. Individual 
cards are loaded with information on 
a man’s friends and acquaintances, 
police record, if any, betting habits, 
bank statements. No one receives a 
license or is employed at any of the 
49 tracks until the 'FRPB gives him 
a clearance. Thus, former arsonists 


need not apply as stable-area night 
watchmen: nor should the profes- 
sional forger hope to find a position 
handling pari-mutuel tickets. 

The absence of Woworsky and the 
money did not go long undetected. 
In less than an hour and a half police 
officers in 14 states knew more about 
the missing man than did his co- 
workers. And when, several days lat- 
er, the FBI picked up Charlie and his 
wife, Rovena, in a motel in Phoenix, 
Ariz., their arrest appeared to be just 
one more example of FBI efficiency. 
The missing money was almost all re- 
covered: .$14,906 in Mrs. Wow'orsky's 
purse, $20,000 hidden with a friend 
in Tucson and a $3,000 car in pos- 
session. Charlie Woworsky was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison. 

Missing from the official state- 
ments, however, was the fact that it 
was the Thoroughbred Racing Pro- 
tective Bureau to whom the track 
had first turned for assistance and 
that it was TRPB agents in New 
York and Miami who dug into their 
own thick files and turned over to the 
FBI the leads which resulted in the 
arrest. The TRPB itself has no arrest- 
ing power, although its agents are 
sometimes deputized by local sheriffs 
to make arrests. 'I'he usual TRPB pro- 
cedure is to gather evidence and then 
enlist aid of city, county, state or fed- 
eral agents to make the actual pinch. 

FINDING A CHIEF 

Fourteen years ago, when racing 
was caught up in the free-spending 
postw'ar boom, its leaders decided 
that public confidence in racing— al- 
ways a target of whispers and rumors 
about crooked dealing- had to be en- 
hanced. They decided to establish a 
self- policing body. FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover (a race-track fan himself) 
was consulted. He could not take on 
the job himself. Hoover told them, 
but he had a man who would do just 
fine. His name: Spencer J. Drayton. 
His qualifications: 14 years with the 
FBI, during which time he served as 
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HORSE RACING conlinued 

agent-in-charge in Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and Seattle, as special in- 
vestigator in Washington and New 
York and as chief in Chicago. 

Drayton knew nothing about rac- 
ing when he took office in 1946 as the 
TRPB’s first and only president. He 
learned fast. Operating with a staff 
of less than 100 men (most of them 
former FBI agents! on an annual 
budget of less than $600,000 (con- 
tributed by each of the TRA mem- 


and hoodlums are free to go to any 
sporting spectacle in the country ex- 
cept racing?” He took off his horn- 
rimmed glasses and smiled faintly. 
“Not only go to other sports,” he 
added, “but usually get the best 
seats, too. At a TRA track, if those 
same guys are lucky enough to get by 
the gate guards or plainclothesmen, 
we find them inside and throw them 
out. 

“Known sharpies, crooksand trick- 
sters [see 6ox] are not permitted on 
TRA tracks. But whenever ;30 million 


<BEWARES’ FOR BETTORS 


More for the .'sporadic track patron than 
for the aophi.sticated regular, Spencer 
Drayton offers some warnings. 

1. Touts, alone or in teams, often try to 
gain your confidence by flashing forged 
identif 5 dng data ii.e., iocke.y’s agent 
curd I and will usually claim “inside -sta- 
ble information” or knowledge of alleg- 
edly “fixed" races. 

2. Pickpockets prefer Saturdays and 
holidays, when the crowds are largest. 
They operate mostly on the apron of the 
grandstand during the running of a race, 
when the crowd's attention is diverted. 

3. Some pickpockets watch for care- 
lessly carried pari-mutuel tickets. Your 
tickets should be with your money and 
your hand.s on both. 

4. Don't bet the results of a photo finish 
with a stranger. The stranger could have 
a confederate on the fini-sh line who sig- 
nal.s the real winner before the number 
is posted. 

a. Even for a bargain, never buy a mu- 
tuel ticket from a stranger. The ticket 


could be counterfeit. If the horse loses, 
the victim will never know of the fraud 
perpetrated on him, but if the horse 
wins and he attempts to cash the ticket 
he finds himself in trouble. 

6. Never cash winning tickets for a 
stranger. Counterfeiters u.se innocent 
people to ca.sh their forged mutuels. 

7. Don’t buy watches or jewelry from 
a stranger claiming he needs cash in or- 
der to get home. His jewelry is probably 
worth about one-tenth what you will 
pay for it. 

8. Attractive lady strangers may volun- 
teer to run bets for you to the windows, 
then claim to be holding your ticket for 
good luck. The fact that they have not 
actually bought a ticket at all becomes 
apparent only when a selected horse 
wins— at which time the “lady” leaves 
to collect and never returns, 

9. Watch out for the three-card-monte 
operator around bus-boarding spots, 
parking lots and on race trains after 
the races. 


ber tracks, 36 of whom now rely en- 
tirely on the TRPB for all track po- 
lice supervision), Drayton has suc- 
ceeded in making U.S. Thoroughbred 
racing the best-policed sport in the 
world. Constant investigations of al- 
leged stimulations, counterfeiting of 
mutuel tickets and other fraudulent 
activities have discouraged most 
practitioners of such rackets. So suc- 
cessful has been the system of lip tat- 
tooing for horse identification that 
not a single ringer ca.se has turned up 
at a TRA track since the program 
went into effect in 1946. 

“We’ve spent 14 years getting rid 
of the bad actors in racing, and our 
No. 1 job now is to concentrate on 
keeping the wrong guys out before 
they get in,” said Drayton recently. 
“No other sport has any really effi- 
cient system of self-policing at all. 
Do you realize that known gangsters 


people handle $2 billion a year in bets 
you're going to find out that everyone 
isn’t coming to race tracks straight 
from Sunday school. After all, banks 
are still being robbed. There will oc- 
casionally be new' crooks who gain 
entrance and who prey on victims.” 

THE REAL MENACE 

One of the w'orst menaces to racing 
today, says Drayton, is the tout, who 
is apt to bamboozle or defraud any- 
body hopeful of winning a bet. The 
smalltime operator who works the 
track crowds himself is not much of a 
problem. His face and methods are 
usually recognizable to TRPB agents, 
and if they see the fellow they throw 
him out. “It might be easier to clear 
touts off the tracks,” says John L. 
Brennan, New York agent-in-charge, 
“if we had more cooperation from the 
victim. Unfortunately, however, hu- 
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man nature being wliat it is, a man 
who has been made a sucker of isn’t 
too anxious to talk about it.” 

The tout over w'hom Drayton’s men 
have little or no control — except for 
warning the bettor— is the big wheel 
who operates the mailing-list sys- 
tem without violating U.S. postal 
regulations. Like most quick money- 
making schemes, this one is ridicu- 
lously simple, and the successful mail- 
ing-list tout has been known to gross 
over $200,000 a year. Starting with 

100.000 names (some solicited from 
newspaper advertisements, a metro- 
politan phone book or even by trac- 
ing auto registration plates noted 
at track parking lots), the mailing- 
list tout may break his “sucker ac- 
count” into separate lists of 10,000 
names each. Then, picking a 10-horse 
race, he gives each group of 10,000 
the name of one of the 10 horses, 
with instructions for the client to 
bet $5, plus an additional $2 for the 
tout (the client is trusted to mail 
winnings to the tout). After "the race 
he has 90,000 unhappy clients and 

10.000 happy ones. The 90,000 are 
set aside for future exploitation. The 

10,000 remaining names are now bro- 
ken down into groups of 1,000 and 
the same procedure followed, only 
this time the tout wants his custom- 
ers to bet $10, with another $5 for 
himself. And so on. 

By the time this breakdown-by-tens 
system has reduced the original 100,- 
000 names to a lonely but unsuspect- 
ing 10 bettors they are a pretty joyful 
lot, having won four straight bets on 
the advice of a perfect stranger 
through the mail. In short, they think 
he’s the greatest thing since Houdini, 
and, furthermore, he’s on their side. 
It is now that the tout gives the 10 
survivors his personal attention, of- 
ten taking them to the track where 
he seats them in the best available 
boxes. He drives them around the 
stables, waving salutations to well- 
known trainers and discoursing knowl- 
edgeably on racing matters. He’s now 
ready to get the big bet out of them: 
$1,000 for the client, $500 for himself. 
Whatever horse wins, the tout can’t 
lose, and to make doubly sure of this 
he is not beyond offering to place their 
bets for them through a book which 
he himself actually runs. 

Any gambling game will always be 
plagued by such schemers, but the 
more that is known about them, says 
the TRPB, the fewer gullibles will be 
left to be taken for a ride. eno 
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Who makes up those hands? 


ALMOST ANYBODY who has read a report of a tour- 
nament wants to know: Who makes up the hands? 
The answer is nobody. The tournament hands you read 
about are usually dramatic, either in the way they are 
played or the way they are bid, but they have not been 
prearranged. 

In most tournaments, every hand being played for the 
first time has been dealt at random. The identical hand, 
of course, is passed on later to other pairs to test their 
skill with the same cards. This is done even when no 
player was able to open the bidding at the table where 
the hand was dealt. The drama in tournaments, there- 
fore, is quite spontaneous. Of course, there are dull 
hands, too, but you read of exciting hands because these 
are the ones bridge writers choose to pass on to you. 

There are special occasions when the deals are stacked. 
I use prearranged deals in my seminars for bridge teach- 
ers and advanced pupils. A hand from my Teachers’ Con- 
vention in New York last year will illustrate the kind 
of deal they play. 



PASS 1 N.T. PASS 2 N.T. 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: heart king 


South’s opening one no-trump bid is a standard 
maximum for that call— 18 points in high cards. North 
has eight points in high cards, plus a five-card suit amply 
justifying his raise. No matter what bidding system is 
used, there is no problem in getting to the right contract 
—one of the prime considerations in making up the hands 
to be played in a stacked-deal game, for every deal in- 
cludes a built-in point in the play. If the wrong contract 
were to be reached or the opening lead came from the 
“wrong” side of the table, the whole idea of the deal 
would be spoiled. 

With South the declarer. West’s normal opening lead 
is the heart king. As declarer, how would you play for 
your three no-trump contract? 

If you are blessed with only a little knowledge, you 
know that there is a standard holdup play when the 
king is led at no trump and declarer holds ace-jack- 
small. Declarer ducks the first lead; then if the suit is 
continued by the player on his left, he has two stoppers 
in the suit. 

But this is a case where a little knowledge is danger- 
ous. If you use the standard holdup in the heart suit, 
you run the risk that West will shift to diamonds, and a 
diamond shift will beat you. If you take the first dia- 
mond trick, when the club finesse loses. West will have 
another diamond to return. If, instead, you hold up 
your ace of diamonds, East will shift back to hearts 
and West’s hearts will be established before you can 
set up your clubs. 

Count your tricks and you find that you don't need 
to win two in hearts; you have four spades, one heart 
and one diamond for sure, and you can certainly win 
three in the club suit without losing the lead to the 
dangerous hand— which will be East if you take the 
first heart trick. 

So you throw away the standard bridge rules you 
have learned, win the first heart trick with the ace, and 
go to dummy with a spade to lead the queen of clubs. The 
finesse is wrong, but that doesn’t matter. The defenders 
cannot prevent you from winning four club tricks which, 
added to your six sure tricks in the other suits, brings you 
a comfortable 10 tricks and an easy game. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Discover for yourself the reasons you are taught to play 
according to certain rules. If you know, for instance, why 
you hold up the ace when you have ace-jack-small, you 
will readily recognize the occasion when it is necessary to 
make an exception to the general rule. end 
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GOLF /Art Rosenbaum 


A ivet and ivindy clambake 


The usual foul weather at the 
Crosby pro-amateur failed to 
dampen a fine golfing party 



HOWLING GUSTS of wind at Pebble Beach course billow trousers of former U.S. 
Open Champion Ed Furgol. Some blasts reached 60 mph, raising havoc with shots. 


L ast wkkk, just as they have al- 
J most every mid-January for 24 
years, the motelkeepers and souvenir 
salesladies and bartenders of Monte- 
rey, California happily braced them- 
selves for the “Crosby Clambake” — 
or, as it is officially known, the Na- 
tional Pro-Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship. The Crosby of the Clambake is, 
of course, Bing: actor, crooner, golfer, 
capitalist, baseball-club owner and 
celebrated bon vivanl. The tourna- 
ment which Crosby annually stages 
for his golfing friends has been justly 
regarded as one of the best golf par- 
ties anywhere in the country. 

What the Crosby means to Monte- 
rey itself (pop. 92,000' is difficult to 
exaggerate. As the event was getting 
under way last week, a bartender 
speculated: “Just off the end of my 
thumb. I’d figure an average of 
15,000 visitors a day for four days — 
that’s 60,000, multiplied by six 
drinks per person per day. Yes, I’d 
say the Crosby is worth 360,000 ex- 
tra drinks to the whole Monterey Pen- 
insula, and most of it’s right over the 
bar at six bits a copy.” 

The 9,000 Californians who 
showed up on the first day didn’t 
seem to mind a whit that this year’s 
tournament opened with typical 
“Crosby weather”— gusty winds up 
to 60 mph that drove the rain into 
their faces like splintered glass. But 
for the golfers it was sheer hell. The 
wind blew balls off the green. A per- 
fect chip shot might — and did — fly 
back over the player’s own head. On 
the celebrated 220-yard 16th hole at 
Cypress I’oint, one of the three Mon- 
terey Peninsula courses used to accom- 
modate the unwieldy field of 150 pros 
and 150 amateurs, the best golfers in 
the world didn’t even try to hit their 
tee shots across the roiling ocean to 
the green. Nevertheless, many of 
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them still had to use their drivers to 
reach the fairway, a mere 140 yards 
away, thereby settling for a bogey 4. 
Dow Finsterwald, who had a remark- 
able one-under-par 71 at Cypress on 
the first day, played the safe detour 
with a two-iron, but the wind blew 
the ball back off the fairway, over the 
cliff and into the sea 50 feet below. 
Only two of 100 players on violent 
Thursday played the Ifith in par. 

A ROAR BACK IN TOWN 

Back in town that evening at the 
popular spots like Gallatin’s, The 
Outrigger, the Spindrift and The 
Ginza, there was at least a two-hour 
wait for a table for dinner. In the tap- 
room at the Del Monte Lodge, the un- 
dulating roar of roistering came in 
two volumes— loud and louder. It 
was like the bedlam of a thousand 
Marx Brothers movies concentrated 
into one scene. 

Most of the jubilation now'adays is 
confined to the Crosby spectators ; the 
players get to bed. But back in 1937, 
when Bing started the tournament, 
the partying was almost as important 
to the contestants as the golf, and the 
pros welcomed it as a pleasant break 
in the routine of the winter tour. “I 
can remember,” says one oldtimer, 
‘‘when it was almost a ritual to stay 
up all night and talk about golf, 
women, liquor and the movie busi- 
ness. We’d got to that tee dog-tired 
the next day, but what the hell, so 
was the other guy. No more. Now this 
is just another stop on the tour for 
most of us, and as pros we’re damn 
mad when we’re paired with an ama- 
teur who can’t play in the wind and 
rain, or who goes out and gets drunk.” 

The amateurs in the Crosby are 
well aware of this attitude, and most 
of them take their golf more seriously 
than they used to. A 10 o’clock bed 
check at the E! Padre Hotel on Friday 
night showed that Julius Boros and 
his amateur partner, TV Producer 
Don Schwab, who were in strong con- 
tention for the pro-am prize, were 
already sound asleep. This was a far 
cry from the old days when Francis 
Brown, a Honolulu millionaire, ar- 
rived at the first tee without having 
gone to bed. His young pro partner 
grumbled slightly, so Brown reached 

continued 

Photographs hij Phil lialh 

ROLLING SURF pose.s natural hazard for 
Realtor Hugh Sill on Pebble’s 18th hole. 



GOLF continued 

into his wallet and pulled out a 
$1,000 bill. “Here,” he said, handing 
the note to the pro, “that’s top mon- 
ey for the pro-amateur. Now let’s 
have some fun.” 

The principal reason for the grow- 
ing intensity of the Crosby competi- 
tion is money. The first Crosby at the 
Rancho Santa Fe was a short 36-hole 
event, and Bing’s prize money was 


only $3,000. Nowadays Bing puts up 
$1.5,000, and the TV sponsor (Olds- 
mobile the past two years) adds an- 
other $35,000 for a total purse of 
$50,000—70% for the pros and 30% 
for the pro-am winners. 

Although he would be the last to 
admit it publicly, it is well known 
that Crosby has lost much of his en- 
thusiasm for the tournament and the 
once-joyous party that winds it up 
on Sunday night. But in recent years 



Crosby has donated all receipts— ap- 
proximately $140,000 this year— to 
local charities. In other words, the 
Crosby has become a valuable com- 
munity institution, and it would be a 
serious blow to the local charities if 
Bing were to discontinue it. 

Whatever the headaches for Bing, 
there is hardly an amateur golfer in 
the country who wouldn’t give his 
eyeteeth for one of the precious bids 
to the Crosby. The Hollywood people, 


BOB LEMON 



JOHN HAITT 




for instance, value an invitation to 
the Crosby as highly as an Oscar. 
And there is the story of the New 
Yorker whose wife decided to teach 
him a lesson in family feuding by 
destroying his invitation to the Cros- 
by when it arrived in the mail. For 
weeks he moped around the house, 
too proud to phone Bing and too de- 
pressed even to engage in the nightly 
arguments with his wife. When the 
tournament was over and the wife 


finally admitted what she had done, 
the fellow immediately instituted 
divorce proceedings. 

By the end of the fourth and final 
day of last week’s Crosby, Bing was 
able to tell a national TV audience 
that never had this or any other 
tournament had such horrid weather. 
Even Ken Venturi, who is generally 
conceded to “own” the long and 
grueling Pebble Beach course on 
which the final round is always 


played, had to scramble to get home 
in 77. But with everyone else in the 
same clamp fix, Venturi's 5 over par 
was good enough for a four-day total 
of 28fi and the first-place money of 
$4,000. The pro-amateur best ball 
prize went to Pro Bud Ward, the 1939 
and 1941 national amateur cham- 
pion, and Bob Silvestri, a leading 
amateur in the San Francisco area, 
with a 26 under par of 262 for the 
four rounds. end 
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When you 
Dil^ Italian, 



WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 

Italy^s Prize 

CHIANTI 



Tip from the Top 


FRED NOVAK, St Aiidrews Golf Club, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Starting with the left foot 

W HEN you are at a course with weekend golfers, you are struck by 
the high percentage of players who swing at the ball and in the 
same motion let their whole weight shift back. They want to hit 
through, we know that, but they simply can’t. Because of what has 
gone before in their swing, they have lost the means to follow through. 

Too many golfers make the mistake of taking the club back with 
their hands only. They want to hit the ball really hard. You can see 
it in their shoulders. But that is exactly where they defeat their pur- 
pose. As the hands whip the club back, the left knee sags out and the 
player stiffens his left leg. On the downswing, consequently, the left 
leg tips him back toward the right just as he begins to straighten the 
leg. He is forced finally to swivel his body feebly around and lasli at the 
ball as he falls back. He’s trapped. 

The correct execution of a golf swing depends on the timing of the 
hands and feet. They should go back as one piece. The golfer will put 
himself on the right track if he realizes that the left foot actually starts 
the swing. Specifically, it is a steady push from the outside toward the 
inside of the left leg. The push starts the hands and arms moving back, 
and with the correct synchronization. When you swing down to hit the 
ball you will be on balance and completely relaxed. If you begin with 
your feet and hands together, they will stay together in your swing. 
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The ladies and the sailfish 


In an unusual fishing contest 
men could only watch while 
the girls showed them how 

I N the blue-green waters off Flori- 
da’s Palm Beaches last month a 
group of anglers gathered for what is 
perhaps the most unusual fishing con- 
test in America. The event was the 
.5th Annual Sailfish Tournament of 
the International Women’s Fishing 
Association, and the contestants had 
traveled across the continent to catch 
fish but not to keep them. Most were 
trying to make their scores on the 
lightest possible tackle, as light as six- 
pound test monofilament; and all 
were out to show the male world, 
which has long excluded women from 
fishing competition, that the Interna- 
tional Women’s Fishing Association 
was ready to compete with anyone. 

The IWFA, whose members come 
from 28 states and five foreign coun- 
tries. is not, however, a suffragette 
movement. It is made up of more 
than 300 serious anglers who, in the 
five years since the organization was 
formed, have developed some strong 
principles on fishing. 

Most important is conservation. 
The IWFA stipulates that to be eligi- 
ble in a tournament a sailfish must be 
released alive after being officially 
caught. Since a sailfish, though one 
of the gamesL fighters, is too rich for 
most people’s taste, the IWFA be- 
lieves that unle.ss the fish appears to 
be of world-record size, there is no 
justification for bringing it back to a 
dock where it will be photographed 
and then wasted. 

To encourage its members to re- 
lease fish, both in tournament and 
everyday angling, the IWFA has set 
up official scoring rules, based on the 
honor system, in which points are 
awarded not on the basis of size but 
on the lightness of tackle used. An 
Atlantic sailfish caught and then re- 
leased on 12-puund lest line is worth 
498 points, or more than twice as 



WINNER Sharrnn Riseling caught and re- 
leased five fish to score first in contest. 

much as one taken on 50-pound line. 

A.S the IWP’A has grown, the use of 
very light tackle has become more 
and more popular, and it has without 
question decided the outcome of re- 
cent competitions. In 1958 Mrs. Dor- 
othea Lincoln Dean of Cohasset, 
Mass, stayed with her 10-pound line 
and eventually won the tournament 
although several women, who had 
switched back to heavier tackle be- 
cause of rough weather, got more fish. 

Mrs. Dean almost did it again last 
month, using the lightest tackle ever 
tried in an IWFA billfish contest. 
Perfect fishing weather gave the la- 
dies an opportunity to try their skill 
on really light lines. Three women 
caught five sails each during the tour- 
nament, but the highest number of 
points was scored by Mrs. Sharron 
Riseling of Marathon, who won by 
taking hers on 12-pound line. Mrs. 
Dean, on the other hand, using six- 
pound test line, came in second with 
only three fish. 

In the calm seas, six-pound line, 
while increasing the odds against 
the angler, was a plausible if daring 
choice for Mrs. Dean. “It made ang- 
ling skill most important,’’ says Mrs. 
LaMont Albertson, “but tackle is 
getting so light that we are begin- 
ning to scare off members who might 
otherwise enter the tournaments.” 



RUNNER-UP Dorothea Dean fished with 
lightest tackle ever used in tournament. 


This may eventually present a prob- 
lem, hut the basic purpose of IWP'A 
tournaments is to test angling skill, 
and very light tackle, while it certain- 
ly separates the novice from the ex- 
pert, is the logical means of testing it. 

I tried my hand at it, too, and I 
was surprised. In three days of con- 
tinuous fishing I lost six sails on 10- 
pound line before bringing my first 
alongside. All six might have been 
caught by an experienced angler, and 
with each mistake my respect in- 
creased for the women fishing the 
tournament. When finally the sev- 
enth sail was officially caught and re- 
leased, I was soaking wet, there was 
a foot of water in the cockpit, a callus 
across my left palm and an ounce of 
salt water in the works of my watch. 
But the important fact was that I 
had whipped this fish, not by luck or 
strength but by careful manipulation 
of a wisp of monofilament. 

This, of course, is just what the 
IWFA has been trying to prove, and 
its success so far has earned the or- 
ganization an excellent reputation. 
“We have matured a great deal in 
five years,” says IWFA Chairman 
Virginia Sherwood. “Next winter we 
are taking the tournament to Acapul- 
co because we are ready now to show 
the world that the IWFA can hold its 
own anywhere.” end 
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THE FORGOTTEN 



A WORI.H WAR I French I’anhard ambulance started the author 
on his driving career. Learning by doing in the remarkable in- 
tricacies of wartime Paris traffic, he soon became an artist at 
swift maneuvering and the rare skill of nighttime sky driving. 


In Jive fabulous and endearing automobiles, 
the author learned that just plain driving 
could — and still can — be fine sport 

bj A. W. MILLFU 

A SPORT that most of us have long forgotten but which 
still has its zest and allure is the game of automo- 
bile driving. I don’t mean driving a sports car in races 
and rallies. That’s a specialized business too rich for 
the layman’s blood and emotions. I mean plain, every- 
day driving with the everyday family car. 

We don’t really do it any more, and more’s the pity, 
because it is a game of fun and skill at which any num- 
ber can play, even in today’s traffic, which for most 
of us has become just a matter of high blood pressure 
and low language. I know, because 1 played the game 
myself for years. 

I played the game according to rules of my own de- 
vising, and they would still apply. Competition in traf- 
fic isn’t, or shouldn’t be, a fender-bending contest but 
an intellectual exercise, like chess. In any traffic situa- 
tion, at any given time, there is one place where you 
ought to be, and if you analyze the pattern correctly 
and think far enough ahead, you’ll be in it and no one 
will be able to take you. It is against the rules of my 
game (to say nothing of being dangerous) to jump 
lights, chivy pedestrians or make other drivers slam 
on their brakes. The real point of the game is to utilize 
the space that no one else is using at the moment, and 
to do it so adroitly that you keep moving ahead of the 
less skillful players. 

It is true that it is difficult to play the game today, not 
only because there is so much traffic but because all the 
cars on the road, sports cars excepted, are within about 
10% of each other in acceleration, speed and maneuvera- 
bility. But the challenge is still there, and the im- 
aginative and resourceful driver can find plenty of 
offbeat avenues and cross streets, away from the big 
arteries, on which he can exercise his skill and save 
time as well. In city driving, the direct route is by 
no means alw'ays the shortest, and there is still a lot 
of fun left in finding your own secret way to get w'here 
you want to go. 

And w'hat fun it can be! To me, back in the ’30s, it was 
more relaxing than whisky to come out of my office on 
the tip of Manhattan, all adrenalined up from a rough 
day, and drive uptown at 30 miles an hour through the 
heavy trucking on the New York waterfront and across 
to Central Park West, which had progressive traffic 
lights. If I could get on it just ahead of a red light I 
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could hold a steady 35 and get all the way up across 1 lOth 
Street, where the park ends, just before I caught up 
with the red light ahead of me. That took me di- 
rectly onto Eighth Avenue, which had no lights at all 
in those days. I would weave in and out of the El 
pillars and the trucks and, believe me, I had to con- 
centrate until I got to Yankee Stadium, around 161st 
Street. But then I could relax, light my pipe and 
enjoy the easy going on my secret, deserted route to 
the Hutchinson River Parkway. Between my office and 
the city line I had only seven traffic lights to go through, 
counting the progressive lights as one. Those icere the 
good old days! 

My partner on those trips was my Model A Ford, the 
best car I ever owned. My automotive enthusiasms have 
been many in the course of 40 years, but five stand out 
in retrospect, for I learned about driving from them. 
They were, in succession, a Panhard ambulance in World 
War I, a Model T Ford in which I carried my wounded 
after the Panhard gave out, a I’orter, a Chandler and 
the Model A. 

I II.4D .NEVER so much as ridden in an automobile until 
I went to France in 1918, being a militia horse gunner 
who derided cars. But the Panhard was a fine car, and 
once I had mastered her four-speed, gate-type gearshift 
and got used to maneuvering her big 12-seater ambu- 
lance body around the blacked-out streets of Paris I 
didn’t care if I never saw a horse again. 

France was where I really learned to drive, and France 
had a great deal to teach me. The traffic in Paris w'as 
loaded with trucks and taxis and staff cars and bicy- 
cles; the roads at the front were crowded with vehi- 
cles of every description. Aside from dealing with this 
kind of traffic and the wild drivers in it, there were 
other things, too. 

For instance, I learned to sky-drive on the Panhard, 
an almost forgotten art that often has proved useful. 
Even in a blacked-out city there is a little luminosity, 
and on clear nights I could guide myself by watching 
the strip of sky showing between the treetops or roofs on 
either side. It was always exciting, and sometimes 
downright heart-stopping. Once while cutting across the 
Etoile during an air raid I very nearly racked up the 
Panhard. A group of workmen was doing some last- 
minute sandbagging around the Arc de Triomphe, and 
just in time I saw a man walk across my unlit path. I 
passed behind him, leaving plenty of room for him but 
not for the 16-foot plank that I couldn’t see on his 
shoulder. The Panhard had a roof over the driver sup- 
ported by two sturdy irons (no windshield, of course), 
and next morning I found that the plank had hit 
them right at the level of my eyes, a night-driving 


A WORM) WAR II Crosley helped ihe author eke out his gasoline 
ration in daily commuting runs and occasional fishing Irips. 
Here he stands beside the car in familiar garb of trout fisher- 
man he has made famous under byline of Sparse Grey Hackle. 
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hazard, which, like the granite mon- 
uments that decorate so many Paris 
traffic circles, I included in my cal- 
culations thereafter. 

After six months in Paris we were 
ordered to the front, and there we 
got the most amazing vehicle ever 
made, the comical little roller skate 
that the French first barred from the 
combat area for fear it would break 
down and ultimately extolled as the 
one automobile that wouldn’t: the 
vulgar vehicle, butt of a million jokes, 
that nevertheless led the whole world 
into new industrial, economic and so- 
cial areas— the Model T Ford. 

T ut: Model T probably had more 
things wrong with it than any 
other mechanical contrivance ever 
made in quantity, but they were 
wrong on purpose, so that there 
would be one thing right. In an age 
when no automobile was really de- 
pendable, one could rely on the T 
because she always ran. She ran with 
pistons so slack you could drop a 
nickel past them, valve cloarances 
set by eye, ignition timed by sight- 
ing alongside a bolthead and spark- 
plugs drenched with oil; and she'd 
do it on anything from powdered 
coal to Campbell’s Soup. You could 
run her a mile without water and 
then fill her up without cracking 
the block; you could coax her along 
all day on three cylinders, and if a 
wheel collapsed you could bring her 
in on a fence-rail skid. When the 
gas got too low to feed on a steep 
grade you could go backwards, and 
if the brake burned out you could 
come down on the reverse pedal. 
And in an era w'hen every other 
kind of electrical automotive equip- 
ment was a curse and a blight on 
mankind, the low-tension magneto 
built into the Ford flywheel ran safe 
and unfailingly, submerged in the en- 
gine oil. 

I had a lot of fun with my Model T, 
but my last adventure with her is 
most vivid in memory. It was in the 
Vosges Mountains when we were on 
our way to the Rhine with the French 
army of occupation. It was twilight, 
the T had no headlights and I was 
some distance from our base. My 
lieutenant came along in his touring 
car and offered to lead me home. He 
had lights. 

The touring ear was faster than 
the T, and the looey was too green a 


driver to understand that when he 
went around a turn he left me in the 
dark, so I had to feel my way. When 
I topped a hill I saw him three bends 
ahead and going away. I just had to 
get back on his tail, so I pulled down 
the spark and gas handles and start- 
ed sky-driving. I soon came to a 
place where the road appeared to 
drop down and turn sharp left into a 
notch between two big mountains. I 
couldn't see the turn, but it had to be 


there. The tough part was that I had 
to estimate just where. 

I watched the edge of that left- 
hand mountain, sharp against the 
sky, come back and back until it was 
opposite my left elbow. “Now!” I 
told myself firmly, and turned left. 
It was the greatest and the most diffi- 
cult act of faith in myself that I have 
ever performed. 

I almost made it; I missed by only 
a foot. My left wheels scalped the 
base of the mountain for 30 feet be- 
fore I could wrench the car out of the 
ditch and back onto the road. But 
the drop had bent the wishbone and 
made the car uncontrollable; she shot 
straight across the road into the op- 
posite ditch. I stayed with her and 
wrestled her back onto the road a 
second time, but I was doing about 


40 miles an hour, and that heavy 
tail swinging in a half-circle was 
too much for her. 

She started to roll, half-somer- 
saulting, flipping her tail high in the 
air. Down she went on her side, with 
a crash of loose tools; up onto her 
roof while the floor boards dropped 
down on my legs; and over onto 
her other side. The canvas hood above 
the driver’s seat collapsed over my 
head, and 1 shot out of the tangle 


like a flushed grouse as soon as the 
car stopped rolling. I w’as eating beans 
by lantern light when the looey came 
back looking for me. 

The head-high front wall of the 
body was what saved my hide, which 
explains why to this day I like a steel 
roof and plenty of good strong verti- 
cal body pillars. I don’t care for the 
current engineering practice of figur- 
ing in the window glass as part of the 
supporting structure of the car. I 
keep remembering those floor boards. 

After the war a couple of elderly 
Model T's convinced me that differ- 
ent conditions demanded a different 
car. At the front in France the primi- 
tive simplicity and low power of the 
Model T had made it invincibly re- 
liable and durable, and that was what 
counted there. But in the United 
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States longer distances and heavier 
traffic put the emphasis on speed and 
pickup. To me, as to every novice, 
that meant brute horsepower. I was 
in that frame of mind when, one day 
in 1927, I met the automobile that 
almost took me to perdition. 

It came about when the PVanklin 
dealer in Kew York got the idea of 
taking in trade all the expensive for- 
eign cars that for years had been on 
blocks in the garages of Long Island 


estates because other dealers wouldn’t 
have them at any price. In no time 
at all he had a couple of floors full 
of the most gorgeously colorful, 
exotic junk that ever caressed eyes 
aching from the monotony of the 
black, homely, slab-sided American 
cars of that day. In this coruscating 
mixed bag there were two Porters, 
a marque which no one remembers 
now because less than a hundred were 
ever made and those only in 1920 
(the manufacturer went bankrupt 
in 1922). 

This Franklin dealer advertised 
his Porters (a touring car and a se- 
dan) for .$700 apiece. The touring 
ear didn’t interest me, but when 1 
set eyes on that sedan it stopped 
me dead. Here, personified in an 
automobile, was the wicked wom- 


an of whom the psalmist tells. She 
looked like a lady, and a grand 
one at that, but she wasn’t;- she 
was the discarded mistress of a 
wealthy man who must have loved 
her dearly, for he had paid at least 
$10,000 for her, a lot of money in 
those days. 

She sat there on the showroom floor 
and just looked at me, beautiful and 
bad beyond all telling. They raised 
the hood for me, and when I saw what 


was beneath it T started to sweat 
and tremble. For there was an in- 
credible, tremendous engine that re- 
minded me of nothing so much as the 
huge Maybachs in a German Gotha 
bomber. 

The bottom of the crankcase cleared 
the floor by six inches, and the over- 
head camshaft cover came up to my 
elbows. It had an intake manifold 
like a stovepipe and a carburetor bowl 
like a water bucket. The cylinder 
bore was almost five inches, and the 
stroke must have been close to sev- 
en, for I know that this four-banger 
displaced 446 cubic inches, or over 
seven liters. I have seen the horse- 
power given as 170 at 2,o00 rpm, 
which is not impressive now when 
every bucket of bolts claims more 
than 200; but in the early 1920s the 


biggest Packard rated at 75. In 1927 
an automobile engine of 170 horse- 
power was fantastic. 

She was big — heavens, she was big. 
She had a nickel-silver Rolls-Royce 
sort of radiator shell, and nickel-silver 
Mercedes-type headlights as big as 
washbasins. Her 25-inch wheels had 
been cut down for the new balloon 
tires. She had a hand-made, alumi- 
num, custom-designed Brewster body 
that after six or seven years was still 
in the height of style, even to its fash- 
ionable maroon color, and the whole 
car was a miracle of taste and luxury. 
It was the most beautiful automobile 
I had ever seen, and I could say the 
same today. 

She was brought to the curb for 
me by a dried-up Texan, a former 
Army tank driver who couldn’t have 
weighed 150 pounds with a Stillson 
wrench in his hand. He put his arms 
around the big steering wheel, and 
took me for a ride up Eighth Avenue 
that I shall never forget. At 50 miles 
an hour that Porter snaked back and 
forth between the El pillars like a sla- 
lom racer, and whipped around mov- 
ing trucks as if she had been a bicycle 
instead of a car weighing about 6,000 
pounds. Her acceleration through 
gears plastered me back against the 
seat, and I felt in the pit of my 
stomach, rather than heard, the mut- 
ed thunder of an exhaust as deep- 
toned as the whistle of the Leviathan. 

We went into Central Park and I 
took the wheel. I am always polite 
to strange women, and in this case 
particularly I didn’t feel like get- 
ting gay with a four-speed, gate-type, 
crash gearbox that had so much pow- 
er ahead of it and so much weight be- 
hind it. But I confirmed what I had 
suspected from the nimbleness of the 
car— that the steering was lightning- 
fast, maybe 2]/2 turns to lock, and 
heavy; on those eight-inch balloons 
you really had to haul on it. I found, 
too, that no great thought had been 
given to ways of stopping the car. 
While this road locomotive had 170 
horsepower in the go department, all 
it had in the stop department was a 
14-inch steel-on-cast-iron transmis- 
sion brake, and hand brakes on the 
rear wheels. 

According to the Texan, no one had 
had either nerve or road space enough 
to find out what she could do in high, 
but she’d do a speedometer 70 in 
third, and she wouldn’t even shift 
into high below 60. This meant that 

continued 
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there might be a small problem in 
Bergen County, New Jersey, where I 
then lived and where the speed limit 
was 40 miles an hour. Another small 
problem was suggested when the Tex- 
an discreetly intimated that the gaso- 
line mileage in town was about four 
to the gallon. 

I SAID I’d be back the next day, 
and went home with my head 
spinning. I was a married man with 
three children, and I could see just 
how far my $75 a week would take 
me with that redhead. But at the mo- 
ment I didn’t care. I did, however, 
wonder what w'ould happen when my 
wife met this temptress who was go- 
ing to turn our home into a harem. 

I found out in a hurry the next 
day. My wife climbed in behind the 
steering wheel, remarked that the top 
of it was higher than the top of her 
head, climbed out and took a good 
firm grip on my coattails. Thus was 
another good man hauled off the road 
to hell by a small, determined spouse. 


The Porter, I later learned, was sold 
for a tow' car. 

I bought a Chandler Royal which 
had a straight-eight engine with 


A PORTER ALIVE? 

Two years ago Robert B. Porter who, 
with his father Finley R., de.signed 
and manufactured the car, told me 
he had seen a real live Porter in the 
streets of Plainfield, N.J. "Looked in 
good .shape, too,” he says. Unfortu- 
nately, when he tried to follow this 
apparition he lost it in traffic. 

If any reader knows who owns (or 
owned, if it is no longer running) this 
indubitably last of the fabulous Por- 
ters, the information will be gratefully 
received by 

— A.W.M. 


cylinders as big as flour barrels — 3 ^ 
hy 4 .I 2 — that developed 94 horse- 
power. Compared to the Porter it al- 
ways seemed to me like a small car, 
for it had a 118-inch wheelbase in- 
stead of 142 inches. But the pounds- 
per-horsepower figured out about the 


same, and the Chandler had a rous- 
ing pickup that put it in a class by 
itself. Although she rode like a field 
gun, she’d do 70 over the worst roads 
if you were man enough to keep your 
foot down. She’d cruise wide-open all 
day, and if you didn’t mind the beat- 
ing she gave you, you could really 
score with her. That car taught me 
how to drive over the road. 

That Chandler was even a good- 
looking car, so well-proportioned that 
she didn’t look her size and weight; 
but she wasn’t really a good car. 
There was always something the mat- 
ter with her. 

F or a time she took to breaking a 
fan belt a week, and I never dis- 
covered what started and then final- 
ly stopped it. The cylinder head 
warped, and she blew out head gas- 
kets regularly. The front-wheel 
brakes were just for advertising and 
supposed to be kept too loose really 
to hold. I found a man w'ho could ad- 
just them, and then she would stop 
on a dime, but I had to have it done 
every 500 miles. But the worst thing 



Only approved liniment 
I960 Winter Olympics 

When overexertion causes sore aching muscles, a favorite remedy 
of sportsmen is Absorbine Jr. When robbed on, Absorbine Jr. 
actually dilates peripheral blood vessel walls, speeding up local 
blood flow. Unlike mere painkillers, Absorbine Jr. helps you get 
better fasfer. In fact, medical experts measuring muscle strength 
with an electromyograph have proven that Absorbine Jr. "brings 
your muscles back" twice as fast as nature. So next time you 
need relief from aching muscles, reach for Absorbine Jr. 

Relieves tired aching muscles twice as fast 
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was somothin^ I never saw before or 
since. Inside the distributor were two 
little weights which spun round and 
round, spreading out or closing in as 
the engine .speed changed. The spring 
on this “automatic spark advance” 
would weaken every so often, and 
when I went fast, the weights would 
fly out until they touched and gripped 
the distributor shell. This would shear 
off a soft metal pin that fastened the 
distributor driving gear, and then the 
spark would get out of step with the 
valves and the engine would stop fir- 
ing. The muffler, big as a household 
hot-water boiler, would fill with un- 
burned gas. Then the distributor 
would throw a random spark, there 
would be a terrific bang, and the 
muffler would burst open like a tight 
vest. The Chandler’s trouble was 
that she tried to do the impossible. 
She was years ahead of her time in 
many ways, but the design and metal- 
lurgy that she really needed just 
weren’t there. 

It was a load off my mind as well 
as my pocketbook when I sold the 
Chandler. And yet, I can’t forget 
that when the light turned green she 
could leap like a tiger and pass a taxi- 
cab stopped a block ahead of me be- 
fore it could cross its own intersec- 
tion. She was almost a great car. 

T he Chandler’s successor, though, 
was truly great, and the day that 
car was born is still a milestone in 
the automotive history of America. 
This was the Model A Ford, the long- 
awaited successor to the Model T 
that Henry had been turning out for 
1 9 years. In the six months that Hen- 
ry shut down for the changeover 
about a million car buyers just didn’t 
buy, but waited for the Model A. 
Long before it appeared (late in 1927), 
the wildest rumors were rife and ev- 
ery strange-looking vehicle was sus- 
pected of being a test car in mufti. 
One of my auto-salesmen friends who 
was taking an Isotta-Fraschini to Bos- 
ton parked it outside a lunch wagon, 
and when the bystanders a.sked the 
make of that long, low. racy, glitter- 
ing, wickedly sumptuous and terrifi- 
cally expensive job, he told them, 
confidentially, that it was the new 
Model A. 

“They not only believed me,” he 
told me with awe, “but were a bit 
disappointed with it.” 

What really won the public heart 
for the Model A was a publicity stunt 
that made every front page and 


wagged every tongue in the United 
States. A Brooklyn Ford dealer got 
himself pinched for doing 45 miles an 
hour in a Model A, and explained to 
the judge (and reporters) that he 
hadn’t realized he was going so fast 
because he had been in second gear! 

That had a stunning impact in 
1928, because there were practically 
no cars on the dealer’s floor that 
could turn a stop watch 60 mph or 
accelerate much faster than a horse- 
drawn wagon. People still thought 
in terms of long touring runs — weight 
and wheelba.se, and an engine that 
could “take any hill in high.” Second 
gear was just an inconvenience which 
knowing drivers bypassed until the 
Model A made it the maneuvering 
gear. 

Ford’s secret, of course, was light 
weight. He substituted strength and 
balance and engineering for cast iron, 
and got a power -to-weight ratio at 
road speeds that no other American 


car could approach. The kind of en- 
gines that the clumsy cars of that 
day would have needed to equal the 
performance of the Model A just 
didn’t exist. 

Thus, in its day, the Model A Ford 
was the best-performing stock auto- 
mobile in America. It could do any- 
thing that any other car could do, 
a lot that no other could, and it 
could keep on doing it indefinitely. 
The last of the A’s was made in 1931, 
29 years ago, and they are so much 
in demand even today that a good 
one will fetch its original price and 
more. 

The Model A is still, I maintain, the 
finest all-round automobile ever built. 
It had power enough to go anywhere 
in America and return; all the speed 
anyone could reasonably use; match- 
less roadability on turns and rough 
going, and utter reliability. When it 
did break down, it was easy to fix; 
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whenever I see a mechanic changing a 
sparkplug on a modern car with his 
rump in the air and his head buried in 
the engine, I remember how merely 
raising the hood of a Model A re- 
vealed the carburetor, distributor, 
sparkplugs, valve chamber and both 
manifolds — in plain view and within 
easy reach. 

Furthermore, while the Model T, 
for all its virtues, had been what my 
dignified old boss called “a vulgar 
car” the Model A had style. The jeu- 
neas^e doree took the Model A to its 
heart and in many a wealthy house- 
hold there was a daily scramble for it, 
with the loser getting the big limou- 
sine. There were even Model A town 
cars, a conveyance which of course 
demanded a uniformed chauffeur. 


the day, say, 160 miles. Weekends, 
I’d go to the Beaver Kill, about 300 
miles for the round trip, but if my 
wife or one of the kids were along, 
I'd have to take them home Saturday 
night for church and Sunday school 
and return alone to the stream, mak- 
ing 600 miles for the weekend. In the 
long New York trout season, that 
mounted up. 

But all that sort of thing was just 
“business” driving — going some- 
where. For relaxation, as well as to 
break in my numerous cars, I drove 
to work, 57 miles each way. And that 
was fun, for much of it was in traffic, 
where acceleration counted. That was 
when the A and I really went danc- 
ing. Thirty years ago, the Model A 
was further ahead of all the others 
than a supercharged Mercedes racer 
would be today. 
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that went through the traffic as if 
it weren’t there. That, by the way, 
is almost literally true. I could make 
just about as good time through 
Manhattan by day as when I some- 
times drove home at 3 a.m., with the 
streets deserted and the traffic lights 
turned off. 

I believe that traffic moving stead- 
ily has a rhythm which follows some 
complex mathematical formula, a sort 
of harmonic which is the product of 
every car’s course, speed and posi- 
tion. Every driver has had the experi- 
ence of being “on the wrong foot,” so 
that he dives into one tangle after 
another, is continually cut off and 
forced to use his brakes and always 
swings the wrong way. But when he 
is “with it”— in the rhythm— he can 
take a steady pace faster than the 
traffic around him and go through it 
effortlessly. In the 10 years when, 
once a month, I drove to Pittsburgh 
one night and back the next, over the 
Lincoln Highway, I could hum Tea for 
Two and always get on the beam. 

But I never could do it as well 
with any of my later Ford V-8s as I 
did with my last Model A. The V-8s 
were good cars— they’d even run on 
kerosene, as I proved during the 
war — but they weren’t a patch on 
the Model A coupe that my fishing 
cronies called The Black Avenger. 
That w'as the perfect one-man car 
(and the best way to drive- or fish— 
is alone). She was really a part of me; 
I could feel the road through the soles 
of my feet and the palms of my hands 
when I was driving her. She could 
corner faster than any car I ever saw, 
and she could shake off any car at 
accelerating right up to the legal 
speed limit. 


When the Model A came along, I 
adopted, so to speak, the morals of 
the Mapper Age and went in for plu- 
ral wives and quick divorces. I kept 
two A's at a time and traded them in 
at 10,000 miles, or, say, twice a year, 
when the tires began to show wear. 
That figures out to 40,000 miles of 
driving a year, and for years that’s 
about what we did— 30,000 for me 
and 10,000 for my wife. Because now 
I had a car to go fishing. I was so 
busy in the office that vacations were 
short and few, but some of us leased 
a little stream over in .Jersey, and in 
the May fly season I’d drive over 
there after work, four or five nights 
a week, fish until 10 o’clock, and then 
drive home to Connecticut; total for 


Sometimes, when I worked late, 
I’d go home through the theatrical 
district as the shows were letting out, 
and have a diverting half hour jockey- 
ing with the taxis; or I’d pick up a 
newspaper delivery truck and have a 
friendly go with it. Those drivers were 
very good and had an advantage be- 
cause their papers had a stand-in 
with the cops, but once they found 
you couldn’t be bluffed they were 
quite sporting. 

This city driving wasn’t a fair con- 
test really, and my victories were 
only partly skill. It was the ability 
of the A to pick up fast, stop quickly, 
dodge nimbly and fit into small spac- 
es between big cars that made her 
the absolute monarch of traffic— a car 


T ue days of The Black Avenger are 
gone forever, for never again will 
there be a car so far ahead of all the 
others as the Model A was in her time. 
But I enjoy the memory of them, for 
I have now retired from competition. 
Like every man of my age, I cherish 
the conviction that I am as good as 
I ever was; but I am much too smart 
to try and prove it. So, like Zog and 
Farouk and other ex-rulers, I live 
quietly with my modern handmaid- 
ens — a '37 Ford, a frisky dowager of 
a '41 Lincoln Zephyr and a cute little 
’42 two-cylinder Crosley for easy 
parking at the railroad station. 

But I love to remember that I was 
a king once, the king of New York 
in my Model A Ford. end 
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Bonuses for 
Boats 

Attractive new products give 
safety and utility for sailors in 
all types of weather and water 



SLEEK mirror by Supersite Corporation 
is made of polished brass and chrome, 
all'ords wide-angle vision. Price: $6.95. 



HARDY 8-inch water-resistant trumpet of 
the Ferrell Manufacturing Company is 
powered by 15-ounce battery. Price: $29. 



POWERFUL dry chemical extinguisher by 
Walter Kidde & Co. weighs 2]/^ pounds, 
is recharged with simple kit. Price: $19.75. 
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The NEW Dunlop Super Maxfli is the most exciting golf ball that ever 
clicked off your clubhead. It gives you new distance and accuracy from tee to 
pin — and it stays gleaming white. 

New Distance! Every feature of the NEW Super Maxfli helps to deliver 
the ball's consistent extra yardage and play-ability. Take compression, for 
example. Dunlop’s own two-stage winding process (with a compression check 
between each stage) brings each ball up to top compression ... gives you all 
the compression you can use. 

New Accuracy ! Even and accurate winding helps here, but the heart 
of the NEW Super Maxfli’s accuracy is its unique Energy-Bank center. This 
thin-walled core of extremely dense liquid centers the weight of the ball, gives 
accuracy to its flight. The Energy-Bank "gives" when you hit the ball, and 
it's the tremendous energy that’s in there fighting to get back to its original 
state that produces the NEW Super Maxfi's distinctive ’’click” of your club- 
head . . , the sweetest sound in golf. 

New Lasting Whiteness! The NEW Super Maxfli cover has the highest 
content of pure high cost Brazilian balata. Its finish is the toughest most resilient 
white armor yet devised! Unlike ordinary paint, Dunlop’s new finish is chemi- 
cally bonded CO the ball — the molecules of the finish interlock with the balara 
molecules and hang oyi! 

Soars straighter, stays whiter. Yes, it’s I960 and , . . you'll never know how 
good you arc until you play a Dunlop Super Maxfli! 



Sold only in Pro Shops 

► Sporting Goods Division 

500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK ?:6, N. Y. 
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Ski Weeks 


ON THE BIG MOUNTAIN 
IN THE ROCKIES AT 
WHITEFISH, MONTANA 



Low cost “all-season” 
package rate includes: 

• A week of glorious skiing 
on The Big Mountain. 

• Chalet or fine in-town lodging 
(free bus to slopes). 

• Three meals daily. 

• Unlimited use of all lifts. 

• Six ski lessons. 


Three-time site of the National Ski 
Championships, the Big Mountain 
offers 9 miles of open slopes and trails. 
Ski it on your way to and from the 
Winter Olympics! 


Overnight From Seattle — 
One Day From Chicago on 
Greot Northern's Great Dome 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


P. G. HOLMES, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Groat Nhtrthern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 



Please supply further information on 
Great Northern trains to Whitefish 
and on the Big Mountain “Thrifty 
Ski Weeks". 


Name 


City 

State 





HANDY spray can for varnish is product of 
International Paint Company, eliminates 
sticky cans and brushes. Price: $1.95. 





GIANT sponge by Burgess Cellulose Com- 
pany can absorb large volume of water, 
makes efficient bailing dev'ice. Price : SI. 49. 



RUGGED compass by Aqua Meter has di- 
rect-readingdome card, gear-synchroniKed 
compensators for accuracy. Price: $10.95. 



COMPACT chrome lantern, developed by 
Burgess Battery Company, is lightweight, 
powerful and waterproof. Price; $4.98. 



Folds compocUy, 
wheels roll in open 
or closed position 
Easy to carry 
fourleeo indi Wduof 
club comporlinenis 
Sloroge ipoce for 
golf balls, lees, 
clothing, bever- 

Choice of colors 
Individual regis- 
Irolion protection 

Tltcrc's (t '-P tli P il. - ivm/fng 
for you III yoiirfavoriU- sporting 
goods ilvaliT or Pro .Slioji. 

THE HEBBE COMPANY ■ HOLLAND, OHIO 



$69.95 



Anyone in your house 
play a band instrument? 


THE TOP STARS PLAY 

Meitner 

INSTRUMENTS 


The top stars play Selmer because they’ve 
found Selmer tone quality and construc- 
tion me-ans easier, better playing. But the 
pros aren’t the only ones who know how 
good Sclmers are — 60% of all Selmers are 
sold to students! And for the beginner, 
there’s no better choice than Bundy bund 
instruments, made by Selmer with the 
tone, playing features and sturdy construc- 
tion bandmasters like, For information 
about Selmer and Bundy instruments. 



SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
FREE! "Ba''(lwagon," exclu- 

mer and Bundy injtruments! Dept. W-Zl 
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BASKETBALL: NOT-SO>MAO HATTER 

Sirs: 

In your January llth issue of Sports 
I l-LUSTRATEU, Jercmiah Tax did a fine 
story on Jerry Lucas, the outstanding 
sophomore from Ohio State. 

He also listed a number of other sopho- 
more standouts in the collegiate ranks. 
I noticed that he had left out a talented 
sophomore, Terry Di.schinger of Purdue. 

Although a S-foot-Spg center-forward, 
Terry handles himself like a 6-foot guard. 
He is better than average on defense and 
is aggressive enough to score many of his 
baskets after following up his own shots. 

If the match between Lucas and “Big 
Dish” in the Ohio State-Purdue game 
doesn't prove Terry's tremendous all- 
round ability, then I will cat the hat I 
am throwing in the ring a.s Terry’.s nom- 
ination for rookie of the year, 

Don WlNTRODE 

West Lafaj'ette, Ind. 

• See page 4.— ED. 



"BIG DISH" DISCHINGER 


WHAT DISTANCE RUNNING TAKES 

Sirs: 

It has been my pleasure and good for- 
tune to coach Bill Dellinger, a national 
mile and two-mile champion; Ken Reiser, 
a national champion in the two-mile and 
steeplechase runs; Jim Bailey, a national 
mile champion; Jim Grelle, a national 
mile champion; and Dyrol Burleson, who 
might be the best of all. Other than Jim 
Bailey, from Australia, these young men 


The readers take over 


are all from Oregon. I feel that your 
readers might be interested not only in 
the controversy of whether or not for- 
eign students of physical maturity should 
compete in U.S. collegiate competition 
(Events & Discoveries, Dec. 7 and Jan. 
18) but also in the reasons why U.S. run- 
ners have not competed successfully with 
those from European countries. 

In the Olympic Games of the past 30 
years, the U.S. produced only two men 
capable of competing favorably with 
“world class” distance runners. In 1932 
Ralph Hill, age 23, and one year out of 
the University of Oregon, ran almost a 
dead heat with the winner in the 5,000 
meters. Twenty years later in Helsinki, 
Horace Ashenfelter, age 29, and three 
years out of Penn State, won the gold 
medal in the 3,000-meter steeplechase. 
No affront is intended to the many 
American runners who had almost reached 
physical maturity when they hung up 
their spikes. 

In the rich tradition of competition 
and athletics in the United States, we 
have produced numerous medal winners 
in the sprints, hurdles, jumps and throws. 
If, as has been established fairly well by 
the record, there are more good coaches 
in colleges and high schools in this coun- 
try than in the rest of the world, why do 
we not measure up in the runs? 

Until very recently, it was the opinion 
of many parents that races as long as a 
half mile or a mile might cause physical 
injury. Dr. Ernst Jokl, University of Ken- 
tucky, and several others, have estab- 
lished that there are only two reasons for 
not practicing or competing in any phys- 
ical activity, whether it be running, foot- 
ball, or any of the multitude of sports: 
1) a physical defect with which a per- 
son is born; 2) any kind of infection. 

In the past 10 years, youngsters in 
grade school and high school have taken 
to cross-country by the thousands. The 
result can be seen in the phenomenal 
schoolboy mile times that are turned in. 

Is this bad for their hearts? A study 
o/ the coraparativ’e longevity of miJer.s 
and football players reveals that the run- 
ners outlive the football players by 11 
years. The .study further shows that all of 
the milers lived beyond 55 but one, who 
was run over by a train. Only one died of 
a heart attack, and not until the age of 88. 

If statistics mean anything, the real 
reason our runners have not competed on 
an equal basis with those outside the 
United Stales is that they are too young. 
In 1959 the average age of the top 25 
European milers and three-milcrs was 29 
years. The average age of the top 25 U.S. 
milers and three milers is 22 years. 

Our best runners have found it almost 
impo.ssible to continue competing after 
graduation from their universities, k run- 


ner who goes into teaching and coaches is 
barred from amateur competition. (An 
amendment to this rule was proposed at 
the December 1959 AAU meeting and 
turned down.) 

It is “unfashionable” for young men 
in business to continue serious competi- 
tion and training. A very few of our so- 
called athletic clubs encourage representa- 
tion by their members. At one time, it 
was the practice of athletic clubs to be 
represented in most fields of athletic en- 
deavor, and 10 award a life member-ship 
to an individual or team champion. 

As Brutus Hamilton, University of 
California, and Olympic Track Coach 
1952, said to Jim Kelley, University of 
Minnesota, and Olympic Track Coach 
1956, “When the Bill Dellingers of Ore- 
gon and Max Truexes of Southern Cal con- 
tinue in competition until they are 30, 
then we will do as well in the run.s a.s in 
the rest of track and field.” 

W. J. (Bill) Bowerm.4n 

President, National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association 

Eugene, Ore. 

THE SWEDISH BASKETBALL TEAM 

Sirs: 

The Swedish basketball team accom- 
plished something that many other for- 
eign teams have failed to accomplish: 
they reached our shores (Evtbnts & Dis- 
coveries, Jan. 11). Other teams have 
been discouraged in the face of AAU apa- 
thy, indifference or reluctance to permit 
them to play here. The Russian team had 
a previous visit canceled by the AAU. It 
took action by both governments to ar- 
range the recent e.xchange. France and 
Italy both desired tours in this pre-Olym- 
pic year, and the Poles have been trying 
for four years. Although the Swede.s were 
unable to play, they deserve recognition 
for getting a foothold on our shores. 

The most tragic aspect of the case was 
that no college dared to circumvent the 
AAU ban. The .AAU has no jurisdiction 
over the col)pge.s. If one college had ihe 
courage to defy the ban, all of the colleges 
would have played. Does anyone think 
the AAU could or would enforce any ac- 
tion against them? 

This recent act by the AAU prove.s 
again the need in the U.S. to organize our 
sports along federation lines and get in 
step with the rest of the sports world. In 
other lands it is as easy to arrange an in- 
ternational lour or intercontinental tour 
as it is for our colleges to schedule inter- 
sectional games. Federations do not pro- 
mote any game except tho.se invoUdng 
teams from outside the country. 

The Swedish matter is far from settled. 
It will be discussed at the World Basket- 
cojihnued 
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hall Conj^ressat Rome. The Senate Foreign 
Aff airs Committee is studying the matter 
now. I am going to exert every efTort to 
organize our national basketball coaches 
into action to see that thi.s and other 
blunders by the AAU in basketball are 
not repeated. 

Ji.M McGregor 

Portland, Ore. 

• Mr. McGregor, onetime ba.sketball 
coach at Whittier College, Calif., is a 
roving basketball evangelist who, over 
the years, has spread the good word in 
more than tw'o dozen foreign coun- 
trie.s. It was his suggestion that the 
Swedish team approach the U.S. col- 
leges directly.— ED. 

WRONG-WAY VIKINGS 

Sirs: 

Alas, Viking navigation has not only 
gone downhill but lost direction since the 
days of Leif Ericson. Staffing the ship 
in your cartoon {see below) with a basket- 
ball team has resulted in a sfern- 
first counter-Columbus-wi.se trip to New 
York. 

Tom Kudzma 
Club crew coach 
Phillips Exeter Academy 

Exeter, N.H. 


UR THE HOWQUA 

Sirs: 

It is a glorious thing indeed to see Herb 
Elliott, the world’s premier miler (/ Gel 
Bloody Sick of Training, SI, Jan. 18), 
sloshing through the Howqua River in his 
waterlogged boots, but I would like more 
information than that he “smiled thin- 
ly.” Your obviously exhausted photogra- 
pher-correspondent, who slunk back to 
the Mansfield pub, missed the point. The 
great Elliott, w’ho is e%'idently capable of 
pulling the legs of others as well as stretch- 
ing his own, ran barefoot in his next mile. 
I read somewhere that he claimed to have 
“forgotten his shoe.s.” A likely story. He 
was blistered and chafed. I respect the de- 
sire of a great man in amateur athletics 
to get the hell-and-gone away from the 
swarm of handlers and self-appointed 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC 


Canadian Pacific, 581 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. N.Y.* PLaza 9-4433 


Thrilling winter sports await you in hospitable old Quebec 

You can swoop down a real toboggan slide in the Chateau Frontenac's shadow. Or 
skate figure eights on the floodlit rink at night. And at Lac Beauport nearby, there are 
hard-packed slopes for skiers, a glide-up Alpine Lift. People of all ages enjoy winter 
at the famed Chateau-! Special all-expense holiday rates through February— 3, 7, 10 
days, S59.25 to S186.00 per person, double room. Includes meals, ski lessons, skat- 
ing, tobogganing . . .and always, old-world hospitality. 


CHateau Frcntenac 


SIMPLEX 

CHALLENGER 


The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Cha'iengers arc the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
co'or pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 
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SNOWSHOES 

Excellent exerciser! Find out if 
you’re a "Maine", "Michigan", 
"Alaskan" or "Bear Pa-*" type. 
Write for free 


THE SNOWMAN SNOW- 
SHOEING IS A SIGN or FUN 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Dll. el Gailind Manutacluring Co., 
57 Wilei Slrtel. Sato, Maine 


More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 
because YOU are the 
driver in America's 
newest, safest 
sport! 


X lB Week-end Vacations 

FREE! 

BIG COLOR BROCHURE, 

Tour Kit 

Wilts 165 Dipt. Dl CominErce • Hanishurg 

PENNSYLVANIA 


organizatH)!! men who cluster around the 
fame, of a world record. 

However, at this distance, and from 
one who trudged up the Ilowqua to it« 
headwaters below Mount Buller (no Alp 
this, a mere 7,000 or so feet), 1 trust that 
Mr. Elliott will not reject this retrospec- 
tive advice. Any good Australian bushman 
could have told him the same. Don’t run 
barefoot. Always walk dry-shod or, by 
God, you blister. Hang your boots round 
your neck when crossing water. Also, that 
vegetarian goo is no good. Eat trout (with 
which the Howqiia swarms in such myri- 
ads that they can be tickled into the 
pan), whisky and steak until it becomes 
smellier than the man carrting it. 

Using these methods, I have the honor 
to say, sir, that I beat Elliott’s lime dis- 
tance-50 miles in three days, forsooth. 
Despite my flat feet, no blisters, and be- 
cause of them, no records either. 

Alwyn Lee 

Now York City 

BEAU GESTE 

Sirs: 

In “Faces in the Crowd" of Jan. 4 I 
read that George Roden, a once-promi.s- 
ing Colby halfback, was given an award 
for sportsmanship as a result of his having 
received Injuries while helping an injured 
teammate in a game. I have thought this 
over for several days, and I can’t visualize 
the circumstances in which a player would 
be hurt while helping another player. 

Harry Vargas 

Phoenix 

• In the game against Williams, Col- 
by Halfback George Roden saw that a 
teammate was shaken up on a scor- 
ing play, told the injured player to 
stay back as safety (Roden’s position 
on kickoffs) w'hile Roden himself went 
downfield with the kick. Roden 
brought down the opposing ball car- 
rier, and in the ensuing pileup suf- 
fered a shoulder separation that kept 
him out of play for the rest of his sen- 
ior season.— ED. 

ST. CROIX TO STAMFORD 

Sirs. 

Congratulations on the excellent article 
by Carleton Mitchell, Neir Magic in ati 
Ancient Se.(i (SI, Jan. 11 ). We cruised those 
same heavenly islands la.st fall and were 
so carried away we bought Bamabus, the 
boat chartered by Mr. Mitchell for his 
cruise. 

Susy and H.arolu Moon 
S tamford, Conn, 

WONDERFUL TOWN 

Sira: 

We New Yorker.-?, population of 8 mil- 
lion, can still be proud. For, to make us 
appear second-best in sports (7'he Decline 
and Fall of New York, SI. Jan. 11), you 
were forced to compare u.-? to the com- 
bined achievements of Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, France and Sweden, 
with a combined population of 55 million. 

In New York we are proud of our .sports 
tradition, which includes fair play. There- 
fore, we’ll take on all comers, but the fair 
way— one at a time. 

Ali.an B. Luks 

New York City 



Anne Klein’s classic trench-coat dress — 
presented by Jr. Sophisticates for Spring 1960 
in Galey & Lord’s Dacron*-and-cotton. 

Galey & Lord 

1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. N, Y. nViington 
A Division of Burlington Industries 



JAMES MASON 

lacks faith in us... 
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NO GREiNS FEES 


Stay at Belmont Manor and play year- 
round. Private 18-hole Championship 
Golf Course . . . fabulous new Sapphire 
Pool . . . tennis . . . deep-water sailing, 
fishing, boating . . . fine French cuisine 
. . . dancing . . . entertainers nightly. 

Belmont .A\anor 

0olf and CouiUi^' Club 
lENESEMnO IV; lEONAIO HICKS, Jt * ASSOCIAHS 
S3} MADISON M.. N.T., N.V. MU l-OI}} 
WASHIK610N>CHICA60«DETROIT>MIAMl*ATLAinA>TOIONTO 


Ha writes: 

"fAy foYorhe place 

happens fo be one 
Of the Islands in the Sun 
I am not saying which 
Because you might snitch", 

James mason is not giving away any of 
his secrets but you can discover your own 
unspoiled tropical island in our unique 
Reports lo Members. Engagingly written, 
they recreate each island in detail — the 
villages, natives, inns, rates and fares, houses 
for rent, how to get there— even the cost of 
beach properly (well worth their small cost 
for this ir^ormation alone.) Sold only to 
members. You’ll be in good company, 
though — Cecil Beaton, John Huston, Cleve- 
iMd Amojy, James Mason and top business 
and professional men belong, You’re in- 
vited. Check the Reports you want. 5 mini- 
mum, $10 ($15 outside US-CAN) — addi- 
tional ones $2 ea, Trial Report $2 plus 25c 
mailing charges. iLimited quantity of some 
Reports). 



□ ANGUILLA-BR. VIRGINS □ ST. MAARTEN 

□ COZUMEL □ ANTIGUA.BARBUDA 

□ BR. HONDURAS. CARMEN □ELEUTKERA 

□ TAHITI-MOOREA Q N EV IS-8T. K ITT8 
Write Dept. 5 l-h 

ISLANDS 

IN THE SUN CLUB Inc. 
iberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Pat on the Back 



RICHARD HAINLINE JR. 

'I love water' 


Every swimming instructor worth his 
pool agrees that you can’t start them 
too young. The pride of Art Mercer, 
assistant physical director at the Rock 
Island, Til. YMCA, is Dick Hainline, 
a 4-year-old who has been swimming 
half his life. “From my experience as 
an instructor,’’ says Mercer, “T would 
classify him as a prodigy.’’ 

When Dick scrambles onto the 
starting block he looks as though he 
might get lost in the pool. But when 
he flattens out in a racing dive and 
swims 200 yards using crawl, back- 
stroke and breaststroke he looks as 
much at home as a young porpoise. 


Dick is the youngest swimmer ever 
to pass the 31 water tests that are re- 
quired to qualify for a “fish” rating in 
the YMCA’s national swimming pro- 
gram. {Among other things, he can 
swim 100 yards with his feet tied to- 
gether.) Although he might well grow' 
into a fine competitive swimmer, his 
parents and coach are eager only for 
him to enjoy himself. “Swimming at 
the Y is for fun and exercise,” ex- 
plains Mercer. “We don’t allow any 
pressure to develop.” 

Says Dick: “I love water. When 
I can’t go to the pool I make my 
mother fill up the bathtub for me.” 


DO CATERPILLARS SUFFER 
FROM ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 

Can you imagine llic pain if they did? Figuring 
a dozen or so legs per calerpillar— that would 
be an awful lot of groaning. 

Fortunately, caterpillars have no vocal 
chords. And leading campephiles* claim the 
little creatures are totally immune to athlete’s 
foot. 

But since humans arc not, you'll be glad to 
know a secret that lets you get rid of athlete's 
foot itch so fast you almost can't believe you 
had it. 

The secret is a new kind of painless iodine** 
— world's greatest antiseptic. You see, every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete's foot — except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. And you can gel this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodine Athlete’s 
Fool Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that doctors recommend: 

Firs!, there’s Isodine Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Second, there are Q-Tip® Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hygienically. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes and help prevent re-infection. 

If you use our kit conscientiously and as we 
direct, wc guarantee you’ll never crawl like a 
caterpillar because you can't get rid of that 
terrible athlete's fool itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete’s Foot Tteat- 
ment Kit wus! get rid of your athlete's foot— 
nwsi prevent its return — or your money back. 
Only $1.39 for all three— liquid, powder and 
swabs— in one convenient kit. 


SELECTED FOR USE BY 
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SEAGfiAM-OiSTILLERS CO., NEW TORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN Y^HISRY-A BLEND.. .OF RARE SEIECIEB WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 



SO YEARS OF BROADWAY COME TO LIFE AT “THE RIALTO CHARITY BALL” The great chandeliers dim, and a notable audience turns 
expectantly to the stage as a brilliant Broadway cast re-enacts the theatre's memorable moments. It's the highpoint of New 
York's inaugural Rialto Charity Ball, a major event of the winter season. Here, as around the world, the spirit of the occasion is 
V.O. With unequaled presence and personality, this famed Canadian is the whisky of choice where there is cause for celebration. 
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the 

it keeps 






We found out the two things people want most in smoking today— and put 
them in one cigarette, new Alpine. 1. High Filtration: Alpine’s heavy-duty 
King Size filter reduces tars and nicotine to the low, low level of the leading 
high filtration cigarettes. 2. Refreshing Taste: Alpine’s rich tobacco, its high 
porosity paper and light touch of menthol add a new refreshing taste to high 
filtration smoking. Why not enjoy both in your next cigarette. Try Alpine. 


